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NOTES ON THE TEXT OF DANTE 








I. DE MONARCHIA 


Some of Witte’s emendations which, endorsed by subsequent scholars and 
editors, now form part of the accepted text, do not seem to be necessary 
nor even acceptable. 

1. So the famous passage in Monarchia, III, 16, the MSS’ reading of 
which is as follows: 


nam homo si consideretur secundum utramque partem essentialem scilicet animam 
et corpus corruptibilis est; si consideretur tantum secundum unam scilicet animam 
incorruptibilis est. 


The sense of this passage seems to be “if we consider man as composed 
of his two essential parts, viz. soul and body, he is corruptible; but if we 
consider only his soul he is then incorruptible.” 

Marsilio Ficino and after him Witte thought that this did not make sense. 
In their opinion it is the body only that is corruptible. Hence the latter 
emended the text by introducing between scilicet and animam the follow- 
ing: (corpus si vero secundum alteram scilicet) and by putting a full 
stop after corpus so that the passage as emended reads as follows: 


nam homo, si consideretur secundum untramque partem essentialem, scilicet ani- 
man et corpus {:) corruptibilis est, si consideretur tantum secundum unam, scili- 
cet (corpus, si vero secundum alteram, scilicet) animam incorruptibilis est. 


This emendation is not necessary nor even plausible. For in defense of 
the MSS’ reading we should say that it is not the body alone that is cor- 
ruptible, but man. Dante says that Aeneas went to Hades “corruttibile 
ancora.”’ Does he mean that the body went there by itself without the 
soul? as a corpse? or as one possessed by the devil? If Witte were right we 
should not say “man is mortal’ but “the body of man is mortal’; but we 
don’t. Man’s corruption is the separation of body from soul—at death. 
Or in more technical language the separation of form and matter. That is 
what we mean by corruption. Says St. Thomas in Contra Gentiles, II, 55: 
“Corruptio omnis est per separationem formae a materia”; or more ex- 
plicitly in his commentary on De Caelo, 1, 24: 


Dicimus aliquid esse corruptibile quod cum prius sit aliquid posterius vel non est 
vel contingit non esse . . . sicut homo est corruptibilis. 


And against the emendation we must point out that Witte’s text makes 
Dante responsible for a scholastically untenable statement. For in the 


1. The Boni MS, the Budapest, the Lanrentian and the Magliabechianus omit: 
“si consideretur tantum .. . est.”’ 
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next lines he goes on to say that man has a double beatitude according as 
we consider him corruptible or incorruptible (“in duo ultima ordinetur, 
quorum alterum sit finis eius prout corruptibilis est, alterum vero prout 
incorruptibilis”). This finis, this beatitude of the corruptible part “per 
terrestrem paradisum figuratur” and is reached “per phylosophica docu- 
menta” (op. cit.). 

Following Ficino, Witte and the others, we would thus have Dante say 
that it is the body of man that receives philosophic teaching, and that the 
body thus instructed strives towards earthly Paradise! 

From the point of view of composition, too, the emendation is bad in 
that with its colon after corpus it gives us, if not an anacoluthon, at least 
a very harsh syntactical structure. 


2. At the close of this 3rd Book we encounter a sentence which in my 
opinion has been systematically misread, misinterpreted and mistrans- 
lated, and consequently, wrongly punctuated. It is the following:? “Cum- 
que dispositio mundi huius dispositionem inherentem celorum circulationi 
sequatur, necesse est ad hoc (no comma here) ut utilia documenta liber- 
tatis et pacis comode locis et temporibus applicentur, (comma here) de 
curatore isto (no comma) dispensari ab illo qui totalem celorum disposi- 
tionem presentialiter intuetur”; which I translate as follows: ‘Inasmuch 
as the disposition of this world follows the disposition inherent in the 
revolution of the heavens, it is necessary, in order that the requisite philo- 
sophic teachings of freedom and of peace be applied with due regard to 
the difference of time and place, it is necessary, I say, that the appoint- 
ment of this ‘curator’ (the Emperor) be administered by Him who beholds 
directly, in front of Himself the entire disposition of the Heavens.” The 
phrase de curatore isto should be connected with dispensari (the Imperial 
rule being thus a divine dispensation). That this is the sense is clearly 
brought out by the conclusion of the paragraph where the act of God which 
consists in this very appointment is called a dispensatio. For, Dante tells 
us, those whom we call Electors are not electors at all; they are, or should 
be, mere mouthpieces of the divine providence (‘‘denuntiatores divine provi- 
dentie’”’). Their function is a dignitas denuntiandi. The real Elector, the 
sole confirmer is God (“‘solus eligit Deus, solus ipse confirmat’’). If we get 
a bad Emperor the reason is that these mouthpieces, blinded by worldly 
considerations of self-interest, are unable to receive the divine dispensation 
(“nebula cupiditatis obtenebrati divine dispensationis faciem non dis- 
cernunt” [zbid.]). 

Why does God in the case of the Emperor act directly in human affairs? 
The answer is given in the passage under consideration: the task of the 
Emperor is so dependent upon the knowledge of the varying effects of the 
secondary causes (the celestial influences) that only God who constantly 


2. I punctuate it as I think it should be read. 
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has before his eyes these causes can know who here below is capable of 
taking them into consideration when it comes to the establishment of 
peace and liberty in the different parts of the world differently related to 
these celestial influences. 

It may properly be asked if the word dipensari can yield such a meaning. 
But if we turn to Dante’s De Aqua et Terra, 21, 64, we read the following: 
“Deus gloriosus qui dispensavit de situ polorum, de situ centri mundi, de 
distantia, etc.,”” where dispensare de is used in exactly the sense required for 
the interpretation given above. The grammatical structure might seem hard 
because of the impersonal use of dispensari ab illo, but the accepted inter- 
pretation also encounters a harsh construction, viz. the use of de instead 
of ab with the ablative of the agent. But the most important objection to 
the accepted reading, which makes documenta the zubject of dispensari, 
is that it does not fit in the context. Dante is not trviag to prove that the 
philosopher Emperor is instructed by God. That is not the point of the con- 
troversy. What he wants to prove is that he is elected by God, not by the 
Electors; confirmed by God, not by the Pope or anybody else; and that 
therefore no one under God can have any power over him. That is the 
conclusion which Dante wants to arrive at. If it was the documenta philoso- 
phica that constituted the divine dispensation, Dante would not have 
proceeded to tell us about the unique divine character of the Imperial elec- 
tion and confirmation (“solus eligit Deus solus confirmat’’) but rather of 
the unique divine character of this philosophic teaching. He would have 
had to tell us that such philosophic wisdom was given to no one, not even 
the highest dignitary of the Church. 


3. In III, 10, 104, all editors read as follows: “videtur enim in patiente 
disposito actus activorum inesse.”” The best MSS have an et between 
patiente and disposito. This et is indispensable. It has not been observed 
that this line is a precise quotation from Aristotle (De Anima, II, 2, 414 
a ll: & 7@ wacxovr: cai drarWeuerw etc., in which the ef appears, as it 
appears in the Translatio Vetus and in the subsequent ones. 


4. In ITI, 10, 26, all MSS read “Hance ergo minorem interimo,” in which 
the ergo seems totally incongruous, for no conclusion is here produced; 
Dante is merely proceeding to quash the minor premise. It might appear 
as though he had written “Hanc ego minorem interimo.” 


5. In II, 13, 29, all editors read “Propter convenientiam sciendum quod 
etc.” The word convenientiam does not fit here. What is needed is conse- 
quentiam which MSS L, M, T offer, perhaps as an emendation of a very 
uncertain passage. 

Dante here follows the usual procedure in dealing with an hypothesis 
(in this case the following: if the Roman Empire was not de iure then the 
sin of Adam would not have been atoned in Christ). The procedure in this 
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manner of arguing (that is, a destructione consequentis: if the consequent 
is proved false then the antecedent has to be rejected) consists first in show- 
ing that the consequent is untenable and must therefore be denied; and, 
second, in the establishment of a logical connection between the antece- 
dent and the consequent (to show that we are not faced with a non sequi- 
tur). This second step is always called the demonstration of the consequen- 
tia (so in this very chapter, II, 12, 35: “consequentiam sic ostendo” and 
in half a dozen more passages). In the first part of this chapter, Dante 
denies (destroys) the consequent by showing the impossibility of denying 
the divine atonement: “Et si romanum . . . restat agendum.” After that he 
must demonstrate the said logical relation (the consequentia) that ties the 
antecedent with the consequent: ‘““Propter consequentiam . .. gubernans.”’ 


6. In the phrase: ‘Christus nascendo presumpsit iniustum” (II, 12, 25), 
presumpsit given by the MSS and by all editors is very hard to accept. 
Dante gives us here a very elaborate logical deduction in strict geometrical 
fashion. His point is that if the Roman Empire was not de iure, Christ by 
the act of his birth countenanced an injustice or in his own words “per- 
suasit iniustum.” This “unjust persuasion” is the substance of the entire 
deduction; Dante leans heavily on the word itself: “edictum fore iustum 
opere persuasit’”’ and “qui iustum edictum persuasit iurisdictionem etiam 
persuaserit.” Is it possible that Dante bent on proving a persuasion would 
announce it as a presumption? Should not the above quoted passage be 
read as “Christus nascendo presuasit iniustum’’? 


7. In II, 7, 36, the reading of all MSS is the following: “Cum ergo finis 
humani generis sit aliguod medium necessarium ad finem nature univer- 
salem.” Witte introduced (et sit) between aliquod and medium, an emenda- 
tion which has been accepted by all subsequent editors. It would seem as 
though this insertion was not justified. Dante is here considering the ulti- 
mate end of the entire universe, and reminds us that he who wants the 
end must want the means (media) which are requisite in order that the 
end be reached. In this case one of the media by means of which the ulti- 
mus finis of the universe is to be attained is the finis of humana civilitas 
which is therefore an indispensable medium for the attainment of this 
universal end. There is no need of stressing the existence of a finis. of 
humanity; the point to be made is that this finis is a necessary medium. 
The inserted (et sit) should be disposed of. 


8. In I, 14, 40, the MSS’ reading accepted by all editors is as follows: 
“Habent namque nationes, regna et civitates inter se proprietates quas 
legibus differentibus regulari oportet,” in which inter se seems faulty. 

Dante is here showing that the universal rule of the Empire does not ex- 
clude the use of partial legislation of a special kind to meet the particular 
need of a kingdom or of a city state. Each one of these groups has inner 
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conditions which are peculiar to it, and which therefore require local 
provisions. What we therefore need in the text is not “inter se” (Dante is 
not dealing with international legislation) but rather “intra se” (internal 
measures). 


Il. DE VULGARI ELOQUENTIA 


1. In V.E., I, 9, 9 ff., the MSS all read: “Et quod unum fuerit a prin- 
cipio confusionis, quod prius probandum est, apparet quia convenimus in 
vocabulis multis.”” Marigo* changes probandum into probatum, on the 
ground that the proof has already been given (V.E., I, 8, 22 to I, 8, 51). 
It seems however that this is not the case: the needed proof is not to be 
found in the passages above referred to. And if it were, other sentences of 
Dante would have to be emended. The general logical connection, more- 
over, demands the MSS’ reading, and finally the text as emended would 
yield an unsatisfactory sense. 

What Dante said in the passage referred to was that the three Romance 
languages proceeded from one common source. He had not proved, what 
he now proceeds to develop, that the common source was one of the tongues 
of the Babelic confusion (a principio Confusionis). The proof that Marigo 
supposes to have been already made should be found in the following: 
“Signum autem quod ab uno eodemque ydiomate istorum trium gentium 
progrediantur vulgaria in promptu est” (V.Z., I, 8, 44). In this passage 
Dante speaks of a signum, not a demonstratio, and says nothing about the 
principium Confusionis. He mentions the mere sign of a monogenesis of 
the Romance languages. 

As the argument progresses he wants to prove that this common origin 
previously surmised is one of the many professional jargons visited upon the 
sinners of Babel. This he does in the passage which contains the text 
emended by Marigo. The development thus runs as follows: suppose that 
these three Romance tongues were not one but several at the moment of 
Confusion; that would mean that three of the professional groups engaged 
in the building ef the tower of Babel spoke these three languages (each one 
its own). This in turn would mean, in view of the numerous words com- 
mon to the three languages, that the members of one of these professional 
groups would understand the members of the other two. But this is con- 
trary to the assumption.‘ Therefore there were not several sources for the 

3. De Vulgari Eloquentia, ridotto a miglior lezione e commentato da Aristide Marigo, 
- 4. To understand this proof one must recall Dante’s assumption, namely, that as 
a result of the punishment visited upon the craftsmen of the Babel tower, each of the 
professional groups got a speech of its own, so that the members of any given craft 
(carpenters, masons, mechanics, etc.) could understand each other but were unable 
to comprehend the jargon of other groups of artisans: ‘Solis etenim in uno convenien- 
tibus actu eadem loquela remansit . . . quotquot autem exercitii varietates tende- 
bant ad opus, tot tot ydiomatibus tunc genus humanum disiungitur’”’ (V.£Z., I, 7). 


The three Romance languages therefore originate from one and the same professional 
group of the chastised builders of Babel. 
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three Romance languages at the moment of the Chastisement. Therefore 
they all proceeded from one of the Confusion jargons. Quod erat demon- 
strandum. In other words the seed of the differentiation was sown by Con- 
fusion. We cannot suppose that those common elements came to Romance 
speeches from a pre-Babel God-given language. 

This then is the proof we needed, viz. that French, Provengal and Italian 
were one language at Babel. The next step is to show how from the one 
came the many. And in fact Dante goes on to say (I, 9, 31) “we must now 
proceed to inquire how and why this original speech underwent a three- 
fold diversification (Quare autem tripharie principalius variatum sit in- 
vestigemus).”’ The wording of this sentence indicates that a demonstra- 
tion has just been completed and another is about to begin. 

The MSS give us therefore the required sense. What meaning could we 
get out of Marigo’s emendation? We would have a sentence constructed 
like the following: ‘‘And that Columbus discovered America, which we have 
already proved, is shown by the fact that he brought natives back with 
him.” If a thing is proved, what need have we to show it by some of its 
consequences? If Dante had followed this line of thought he would at least 
have added some word like “also” after “is shown.” 


2. The text (I, 9) which all MSS have: “Quare autem tripharie prin- 
cipalius variatum sit” has been emended by Marigo, who replaces prin- 
cipalius with principaliter for the following reason (page 66, note 22): 
“principali|ter|: principalmente nei tre volgari d’oc, oil, e si che si sono 
elevati a dignita letteraria ma secondariamente in ciascuna delle infinite 
varieta dialettali.”” He believes in other words that Dante’s text demands a 
principaliter in contrast to a secondariamente. But this is not the sense that 
Dante wants to convey, and if it were Dante would not have used prin- 
cipaliter to cenvey it. 

As I have shown above Dante having established the original Babel unity 
of these three major Romance tongues wants to show how this original 
language branched out into these three and how each one of them in turn 
was further ramified. He therefore says in the sentence under discussion: 
“Let us now investigate why this more fundamental speech (principalius 
ydioma) received a threefold diversification, and why each one of the 
resulting varieties was further diversified.” 

The comparative principalius was regularly used. The heading of Chap- 
ter 9, Book II of V.E. (Rajna’s edition) reads as follows: “ponit quod stan- 
tia in cantione principalior pars sit.’”’ Every scholar was familiar with the 
maxim ‘“unumquodque enim maxime est id quod est principalius in ipso,” 
which we find frequently in St. Thomas, Albertus, etc. 

The MSS therefore give us the word and the only word which fits the 
need of the context. 
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3. The reading of all three MSS in V.Z., I, 10: “Dextrum quoque latus 
tyrenum mare grundatorium habet” cannot be kept. The quoque makes 
Dante utter a geographical blunder which he could not have made, being 
in contrast with what he is saying in this very passage. Rajna corrected 
the quoque to quidem.’ Bertalot followed him. Marigo reverts to the im- 
possible reading without giving us any reasons for his departure from the 
accepted text. 


4. The form Aquilegiensibus (I, 10) (with a g instead of an 7) is a current 
one used in Italy and outside of Italy (see Thesaurus Orbis Latinus, s.v., 
and the Lexica of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica). Marigo thinks it is 
a form due to the influence of the Venetian dialect and draws from this 
assumed peculiarity inferences of biographical import which of course are 
completely devoid of foundation. 


5. In the concluding line of V.Z., I, 11, the text which illustrates the 
Sardinian speech has been changed by Marigo to read as follows: “nam 
dominus nova et domus novus locuntur,” i.e. the Sardinians. Rajna, Bertalot, 
etc. read instead: “nam domus nova et dominus meus locuntur.”’ What Dante 
actually wrote may be a difficult matter to establish. But surely the argu- 
ments adduced by Marigo are not valid, resting as they do on a text errone- 
ously edited and incorrectly interpreted. Says Marigo (page 95, note 30): 
“‘Appunto per esprimere questa sua impressione che il sardo sia una parlata 
piena di irrazionali solecismi egli ricalca gli esempi dominus nova et domus 
novus sopra un emistichio [sic] di versi mnemonici delle scuole di grammatica 
riportati da Antonio da Tempo: 


‘Est barbarismus si dico: domina dimus* 
Est solecismus: vir mea et spensa meus’.” 


In the first place these lines are not mere mnemonic lines, etc. They are 
two verses from Eberhard’s Graecismus (Chapter 2). In the second place 
they read as follows: 


Est barbarismus cum dico dom{ina, dom{nus 
Est solecismus vir mea, sponsa meus. 


As given by Marigo (from da Tempo) we have no barbarism at all for the 
o of domina is and should be short. The barbarism pointed out by Everhard 
consists in wrongly accentuating domina and dominus as though they were 
paroxytones.’? That Eberhard wanted us to interpret his example thus is 

5. Il Trattato de Vulgari Eloquentia, p. 53. 

6. The short-mark over the o of domina and domus are Marigo’s own. 

7. An irresistible tendency then as now. Still today our radio announcers speak of 


Rapido, Esposito, Pecéra, and our lecturers of org4num, pectéris, replica, dramdtis 
(personae). 
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proved by the metrical exigencies of the line. In order that we may have a 
rhythmical hexameter we must read domina, dominus (the line following is 
a rhythmical pentameter so that we have here an elegiac distich (not a 
hemistich)). 

The conclusions drawn by Marigo from this arbitrary rapprochement are 
therefore devoid of any foundation. Dante never said that Sardinian is “a 
parlata piena di irrazionali solecismi.” And likewise the evaluation of 
Dante’s knowledge of Sardinian based on these hypotheses cannot be 
taken into consideration. 


6. In I, 14, Bertalot reads “‘dicimus nos duo in Latio invenisse vulgaria 
quibusdam convenientiis contrartis alternata,’’ where the phrase contrariae 
convenientiae seems an intolerable oxymoron, which, moreover, goes counter 
to the meaning demanded by the passage. The Grenoble MS reads: 
“conuenietus contrarius,” the Trivultianus: ‘“‘convenientibus contrarus.”’ 
Rajna has: “convenientibus contrariis.’”” Marigo follows Bertalot. 

In Dante’s discussion there is no mention of any agreement (“‘con- 
venientia’”’) whether clashing or otherwise. What he discusses is the fact 
that there are two Italian dialects, both bad, but such that their bad traits 
are of contrary nature. One is unduly soft, the other excessively harsh. 
Dante, following usage, might well call each of these defects an incon- 
veniens (for that is what the word meant). But they are inconvenientia of a 
contrary nature: contraria inconvenientia. The Rajna reading and MS T 
prepares the way for the emendation, which seems easy, and which does 
away with a meaningless and obviously corrupt text: “Invenisse vulgaria 
quibusdam inconvenientibus contrariis alternata.”’ 

Forli’s is taken by Dante as the example of the excessively soft speech. 
This city, though on the edge of Romagna, appears to Dante to have a 
speech characteristic of the region, as though it were situated in the very 
center of it: “Quorum civitas licet novissima® sit meditullium tamen esse 
videtur totius provincie.” 


7. In V.E., I, 19, all MSS and all editions read: “quos putamus ipso 
(i.e. the “Latium vulgare”) dignos uti et propter quid et quo modo, nec non 
ubi, et quando, et ad quos ipsum dirigendum sit in immediatis libris tracta- 
bimus.”’ The enumeration here before us takes up: 1. quis; 2. propter quid; 
3. quo modo; 4. ubi; 5. quando; 6. ad quos. Dante obviously has in mind 


8. Novissima does not mean most recent in time, as Marigo interprets it (p. 116, 
n. 8), defending such an impossible statement on the ground that the political regime 
of Forli was then of recent date. (How many were not?) The meaning demanded by the 
text is spatial, not temporal. It is near the border of Romagna, far away from its 
center; last geographically: the word had this meaning regularly in Dante’s time pos- 
sibly as a result of the Vulgate usage: ‘‘et cunctos populos eius a novissimis terminis 
Aegypti usque ad extremos fines eius’”’ (Genesis, 47: 21); and ‘“‘usque ad mare novissi- 
mum’? (Deuteronomy, 34: 2). 
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the constantly used Aristotelian circumstances® given by St. Thomas (after 
Cicero) as follows: 1. quis; 2. quid; 3. ubi; 4. quibus auriliis; 5. cur; 6. quo 
modo; 7. quando.” But he produces only six, omitting quibus auzilits. The 
propter quid represents what under the more usual name is described as 
cur. He adds ad quos. 

In starting the second Book Dante proceeds to discuss in detail these 
different categories. He begins naturally with quis, which is fully treated 
in the first chapter. Immediately after (Chapter 2) he takes up the unan- 
nounced quid at the place where it was customarily treated, after quis. 
It takes the place of the propter quid announced but ignored. The discussion 
is introduced by “que ipso digna.’”’ Next comes in the usual order the 
quomodo (Chapter 3). This is introduced by: “nunc autem quomodo ea, co- 
artare debemus. .. .”” The fourth chapter starts with a resumptive enumer- 
ation of these tivee topics, which corresponds to the detailed treatments but 
not to the original enumeration of the first Book. He says: “Quando quidem 
aporiavimus extricantes qui sint aulico digni vulgari, et que nec non modum 
quem,”’ etc. He then proceeds to discuss minutely the third topic, the 
modus cantionum. But the work breaks off without resuming the discussion 
of the circumstantiae. 

There is here therefore, as we see, a textual difficulty: in the introductory 
enumeration of Book I, 19, there is no mention of this indispensable quid, its 
place being taken by propter quid. In the development of these enumerated 
topics, the quid is discussed fully in its proper and customary place and no 
further notice is taken of the propter quid. When these two circumstantiae 
and the following one are reviewed (Chapter 4), they are presented as they 
have been treated, not as they had been announced. What can be done? In- 
sert in I, 19 (quid) immediately after ipso dignos uti? or remove the propter 
before the quid? 

Marigo (page 160, note 16) thinks that to propter quid is devoted Chapter 
2 of Book 2. This cannot be allowed. Dante introduces the topic of this 
chapter with a clear statement: he is going to discuss what themes are 
fitting for the aulic language (“que ipso digna sunt”’) and he treats of nothing 
else than the determination of what these themes are; and when he has 
discussed them he concludes: now that we understand these matters we 
are clear as to what the poetical themes should be in order that they may 
prove worthy of our noblest speech (‘‘Hiis proinde visis que canenda sint 
vulgari altissimo innotescunt”’). 


8. There seems to be no reason why Rajna’s reading of II, 1: “qua- 
propter si non omnibus convenit nec omnes ipsum debent uti quia tncon- 
venienter, agere nullus debet,” should be emended by changing convenit 
to competit (the reading of the Bini codex) as Bertalot and Marigo have 


9. Nicomachean Ethics, III, 2, 1111 a’. 
10. Summa, ITI**, 7, 3, c. 
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done. Dante has with painstaking rigor developed the argument of con- 
venientia. In the space of twenty-five lines he uses convenire, convenientia, 
inconvenienter sixteen times. And when the moment comes to conclude 
the quasi geometric discussion, the word that is needed to clinch the argu- 
ment, convenit, disappears so that the whole discourse appears as a non 
sequitur. 


9. A great deal of difficulty seems to have been found with the following 
text (V.£., II, 4) which is practically the reading of MSS C and T: “Quando 
si bene recolimus summa summis esse digna iam fuisse probatum, et iste 
quem tragicum appellamus summus videtur esse stilorum illa que summe 
canenda distinximus isto solo sunt stilo canenda.” 

Leaving undiscussed the question as to the justification of Trissino’s 
emendation of fuisse (of all MSS) to fuit, and as to the utility of inserting, 
with Rajna, an et before quando, there still remains the doubt about the 
correctness of the et between stilorum and illa que which Bertalot (following 
Bini’s MS?) and Marigo after him read. 

This ef seems untenable. It comes in a syllogism between the minor 
premise and the conclusion. The syllogistic procedure is as follows: The 
noblest subjects deserve to be sung in the noblest way (which has been 
proven). The tragic style is stylistically the noblest way of composition. 
Therefore the noblest subjects must be sung in that style. The reading 
therefore of the other two MSS, which omit the et, seems preferable. 

The logical connection moreover seems to demand a quoniam rather than 
a quando at the beginning of the sentence. The abbreviation of the MSS is 
such as, in Rajna’s own opinion, to yield either reading. The connection of 
ideas is somewhat as follows: a tragic style seems to be one that attains 
supremacy in every thing (‘‘superbia carminum, elatio constructionis ex- 
cellentia vocabulorum”’) and it is the one we should use for the canzone 
since, as it was proven, the noblest are worthy of the noblest, etc. Marigo 
emends the quando to a quare and gives an explanation that errs both as to 
the facts of the MS readings and as to logical consistency. 


10. In V.E., II, 6, 20, the reading “si primordium bene discretionis 
nostre recolimus” must be kept. Marigo changes it to disgressionis (to mean 
digressionis) and justifies his reading by both diplomatic and logical argu- 
ments. As to the former the discussion of Rajna (page 144) should have 
been a sufficient answer. As to the sense of the passage it seems as though 
digressionis could not be defended. There have been no digressions in 
Dante’s development and what Marigo refers to here is not a digressio but 
a fundamental distinction, already made, and here utilized, which dis- 
tinction when first introduced had in fact been called a discretio. What 
Dante here says is the following: ‘“‘We cannot use incongruous expressions 
in this style because such expressions are of inferior grade and our style, 
if we recall the distinctions we laid down at the outset, can contain superior 
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elements only.” The statement he refers to is (II, 4): “in hiis que dicenda 
occurrunt debemus discretione potiri utrum tragice, sive comice, sive elegiace 
sint canenda. Per tragediam superiorem stilum inducimus.” And he goes 
on to say that this tragic style must be used for the canzone. 


11. The stylistic models given by Dante in II, 6 present certain diffi- 
culties. The “sapid” construction is illustrated by the following: “Piget 
me cunctis pietate maiorem quicumque in exilio tabescentes patriam tantum 
sompniando revisunt,” which is taken to mean: “I, greater in pity than 
all, am sorry for all those who, consuming themselves in exile, are able to 
see their fatherland only in dreams.” The construction, as Rajna had al- 
ready remarked, is harsh, being devoid of a plural genitive governed by 
piget to serve as an antecedent to quicumque. The difficulty could be 
remedied by the insertion of mei after me, in which case the meaning would 
be considerably improved; the sentence would then mean: “I am sorry for 
myself who am more deserving of pity than any one of those who only in 
dreams can revisit their fatherland.” The dropping of mei after me could 
easily be explained. 


12. The style which Dante calls sapidus et venustus is exemplified by the 
following: “‘Laudabilis discretio marchionis Estensis et sua magnificentia 
preparata cunctis illum facit esse dilectum.” The phrase magnificentia 
preparata seems strange: prepared magnificence. The MSS’ abbreviation 
permits us to read properata. This participle would suit Dante’s view of 
magnificentia which, he tells us, should never lag. As to the construction, 
he might be modeling his phrase on Ovid’s properata gloria (Metamorphoses, 
15, 748), properata mors (Tristia, 3, 3, 34), or on a dozen other possible 
exemplars. We may even suppose that properata modifies discretio (et con- 
necting laudabilis and properata), magnificentia then being ablative. 


Ill. CONVIVIO 


In IV, 24, 34, Parodi and Pellegrini read (page 299) “‘e quella salita e 
quella discesa @ quasi lo tenere de l’arco nel quale poco di flessione 
si discerne.” 

In settling the reading of this troublesome passage, one should remember 
that tenus-tenoris was a technical if archaic expression of archery. Servius 
(in Vergilit carmina commentarii), Aeneid, V1, 62, says: “tenus est proprie 
extrema pars arcus” and Balbus, Catholicon, s.v., says “tenus est pars 
summa sagitte.”’ It seems therefore as though we should read tenore rather 
than the vague, uncertain tenere. Did Dante take this word, as he did many 
others, out of lerica, or was it a word currently used in his days? 

(To be continued) 
Dino BiGonGciarRI 
Columbia University 
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A stupy of the musical ideas expressed or implied in Gargantua and Panta- 
gruel may well begin with Rabelais’ ideas on education, in which music 
played an essential part. Gargantua’s education began most unfortunately 
with instruction en lettres latines by the sophiste (in the early editions, 
theologien) Holoferne, who used as texts Latin grammars according to 
Donatus and other authorities traditional throughout the Middle Ages 
together with some treatises of a moral nature (Gar., xiv). There is no men- 
tion of music here, for although he spent many years memorizing these 
academic works, Gargantua obviously did not progress beyond the trivium 
of the seven liberal arts. Realizing that this sort of study was worse than 
none at all, Grandgousier, Gargantua’s father, engaged Ponocrates as tutor 
for his son, sending them both off to Paris (Gar., xv). Here the first act of 
Ponocrates in instituting a new regime is likened to the procedure of a 
teacher of music from antiquity (Gar., xxiii): 


Ponocrates luy feist oublier tout ce qu’il avoit apris soubz ses antiques precepteurs, 
comme faisoit Timothé a ses disciples qui avoient esté instruictz soubz aultres 
musiciens.! 


A part of Gargantua’s very full day under his wise tutor (described in 
detail, Gar., xxiii) was spent in learning arithmetic, taught pleasantly and 
painlessly by card and dice games. “Et non seulement d’icelle,”’ Rabelais 
continues, “mais des aultres sciences mathematicques, comme geometrie, 
astronomie et musicque.’’ Ponocrates, moreover, evidently trained the 
young giant to sing polyphonic scores at sight and to improvise upon a 
given theme—here a theme particularly suited to the occasion; for as post- 
prandial relaxation, Gargantua and his friends “‘se esbaudissoient & chanter 
musicalement 4 quatre et cing parties, ou sus un theme 4 plaisir de gorge.” 
Not only did Gargantua develop an ability for reading music; he also culti- 
vated various instrumental techniques: 


Au reguard des instrumens de musicque, il aprint jouer du luc, de l’espinette, de 
la harpe, de la flutte de Alemant et 4 neuf trouz, de la viole et de la sacqueboutte 


After the evening meal, Gargantua and his companions again engaged in 
musical activities: “Aprés graces rendues, se adonnoient 4 chanter musicale- 


1. All quotations are taken from the @uvres completes de Rabelais, Jean Plattard 
ed., 5 vols., Paris, 1929. The reference to Timotheus is from Quintilian, who says that 
since unlearning is harder than learning, Timotheus charged doubly those who had 
studied with other masters. See Quintiliani institutio oratoria, ed. and tr. by H. E. 
Butler, London and New York, 1933, II, iii, 218: ‘‘Qua in re mihi non arbitror diu 
laborandum, ut ostendam, quanto sit melius optimis imbui, quanta in eluendis quae 
semel insederint vitiis difficultas consequatur, cum geminatum onus succedentes 
premat et quidem dedocendi gravius ac prius quam docendi. Propter quod Timotheum 
clarum in arte tibiarum ferunt duplices ab iis, quos alius instituisset, solitum exigere 
mercedes, quam si rudes traderentur.” 
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ment, 4 jouer d’instrumens harmonieux. . . .” In order to become even more 
familiar with the technical side of music, Gargantua, on rainy days, was 
taken by his tutor to visit many types of artisans in Paris, including the 
makers of musical instruments, organisles, in whose shops master and stu- 
dent carefully “aprenoient et consideroient l'industrie et invention des 
mestiers™ (Gar., xxiv). Once a month Ponocrates planned an excursion 
into the country as recreation after the strenuous routine of daily studies: 
“Et la passoient toute la journee & faire la plus grande chére dont ilz se 
pouvoient adviser, raillans, gaudissans, beuvans d’aultans, jouans, 
chantans, dansans...” (ibid.). 

Gargantua’s training, thus, was of the informal, tutorial type especially 
characteristic of the humanistic Italian courts. The program of studies 
under Ponocrates, indeed, “tant doulx fut, legier et delectable, que mieulx 
ressembloit un passetemps de roy que l’estude d’un escholier” (zbid.). 

Quite different was the training of Gargantua’s son, Pantagruel: his 
studies represent the university aspect of humanistic learning. Having 
visited several of the universities, Pantagruel decided to study at the 
University of Paris: “Et, aprés quelque espace de temps qu’il y eut demouré, 
et fort bien estudié en tous les sept ars liberaulx . . .” (Pant., vii). There is 
no glimmer of the light of humanism here, for the seven liberal arts had 
formed the traditional basis of higher learning throughout the medieval 
period. (And it is important to remember here that Pantagruel, the second 
book of the novel, appeared in 1532, two years before the publication of 
Gargantua.) The letter from Gargantua to his son in Paris, however, is 
the locus classicus of Rabelais’ ideas on the new learning, praising the 
favorable conditions of modern learning, rejoicing in the restoration of 
light and dignity to letters after dark Gothic times, and strongly com- 
mending the study of classical languages, nature, civil law, and medicine, 
all a part of the study “de l’aultre monde, qui est ’homme” (Pant., viii). 
Gargantua advises his son to learn the Greek, Hebrew, Latin, Chaldean, 
and Arabic languages, and to read the works of Plutarch, Plato, Pausanias, 
and Athenaeus—all of which contain much material on music.2 “Des ars 
liberaux,” Gargantua continues, ““Geometrie, Arismeticque et Musicque, 
je t’en donnay quelque goust quand tu estois encores petit, en l’eage de 
cing & six ans; poursuys la reste... .” 

It is perhaps significant that this plan of studies is outlined in Gargantua’s 
letter and not in the reference to Pantagruel’s studies at the University of 
Paris; for the letter probably represents wishful thinking on Rabelais’ part 

2. Plutarch wrote a treatise De musica. Discussions of music appear throughout 
the works of Plato, the most important ones on music as a part of education being in 
the Laws, Protagoras, and Republic. Pausanias in his Description of Greece includes 
many references to musical activities and lore. And Athenaeus incorporates an in- 
formal treatise on music in his Deipnosophistae (Book XIV). Rabelais (if, indeed, he 
is the author of the Fifth Book) used this last as a source for his enumeration of dances 


performed at the court of Quint Essence (V, xxi). See my article, “Rabelais and the 
Greek Dances,’’ MLN, LXIV (1949), 251-255. 
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and gives an ideal rather than actual picture of higher learning at Paris. 
In the first decades of the 16th century the University of Paris constantly 
opposed the introduction of classical letters;? and not until 1598 during the 
reign of Henri VI (more than 60 years after the publication of Pantagruel) 
was a humanistic course of studies inaugurated in the university proper.‘ 
From 1508, however, when Girolamo Aleandro began teaching Greek at 
Paris, certain individual humanists offered private instruction in classical 
languages and literature throughout the century in various colleges there.® 
It is well known that the establishing of royal stipends for several professors 
of languages and mathematics in 1530 by Frangois I® (this endowment 
later became the Collége de France) gave great impetus to the study of the 
humanities. Not so well known is another aspect of these studies: that 
many of the private teachers of the humanities at Paris included the teach- 
ing of music with mathematics or classical literature. To mention only a 
few, the Swiss philologist, historian, mathematician, and musicus, Henricus 
Glareanus, who wrote one of the most important musical treatises of the 
century,’ came to teach at Paris in 1517 and received a royal stipend for 
his lectures in 1518.8 Oronce Finé, first royal professor of mathematics in 
the Collége de France,’ left among his mathematical writings an Epithoma 
musice instrumentalis, published the year of his appointment, 1530." And 
Jean Dorat, whose teaching of Greek poetry at the Collége de Coqueret was 
the direct inspiration for the Pléiade," was an enthusiastic musician. In 
the words of a modern critic, 


Au collége de Coqueret, oi la musique est souveraine, Jean Dorat fait grand accueil 
aux lutistes. ...Son logis résonne du matin au soir d’un frémissement de lyres.!* 


Although Rabelais himself may not have had such opportunities for 
philological and musical studies as Gargantua commends to Pantagruel, 
he had undoubtedly studied music as a liberal art during his years at several 
of the French universities—at Poitiers, Montpellier, Bourges, and Orléans; 
and many echoes of his own musical knowledge appear in Gargantua and 


3. See Arthur Tilley, Studies in the French Renaissance, Cambridge, 1922, p. 129. 

4. See the “‘Statuta facultatis artium,”’ Réformation de l’Vniversité de Paris, Paris» 
1667, pp. 15-52. 

5. See the discussion by Tilley, “Humanism under Francis I,”’ Studies in the French 
Renaissance, pp. 123-167. 

6. Abel Lefranc, Histoire du College de France, Paris, 1895, p. 120. Lefranc believed 
that Gargantua’s letter to Pantagruel referred directly to the appointment of the 
royal professors, that in this letter Rabelais ‘‘a exposé le programme exact de |’en- 
seignement des professeurs royaux”’ (p. 123). 

7. Glareani Dodecachordon, Basiliae, 1547. Glareanus had previously written an 
Isagoge in musicen, published in 1516. 

8. Lefranc, Histoire du Collége de France, p. 55. 

9. Ibid., p. 120. 

10. André Pirro, ‘‘L’Enseignement de la musique aux universités frangaises,’’ 
Mitteilungen der internationalen Gesellschaft fiir Musikwissenschaft, II (1930), 49. 

11. Tilley, Studies in the French Renaissance, p. 219. 

12. Constantin Photiades, Ronsard et son luth, Paris, 1925, p, 20. 
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Pantagruel. There are, for example, a number of metaphorical allusions in 
the novel based upon technical aspects of music. When our jovial Maitre 
Frangois writes, ““Vous scavez bien que le peuple de Paris est sot par nature, 
par bequarre, et par bemol” (Pant., vii), he refers to the medieval system of 
solmization, still used in his own time for teaching singing, a system in 
which the tone B was the only variable, B natural or B flat.“ One of the 
foolish lords arguing a point at law before Pantagruel uses the adjective 
bemol to qualify the word commandement, probably in the sense of an un- 
natural decision: “sinon que Messieurs de la court feissent par bemol com- 
mandement & la verolle de non plus allebouter aprés le maignans.. .” 
(Pant., xi). In the burlesque Litany of Fools, chanted antiphonally by 
Panurge and Pantagruel (III, xxxviii), Panurge begins with this same termi- 
nology: ‘‘Fol de haulte game, Fol de b quarre et de b mol,” while Pantagruel 
counters with astronomical terms—an interesting feature of the organiza- 
tion of this litany, for music and astronomy, both disciplines of the mathe- 
matical quadrivium, were undoubtedly associated in Rabelais’ mind. 

After conquering the Dipsodes, Panurge made their king Anarchus a 
crier of green sauce, testing his cry and instructing him in terms of the 
hexachordal system: “C’est trop bas.... Chante plus haulte, en g, sol, 
ré, ut’”’ (Pant., xxxi), thereby directing Anarchus, growling in the lowest 
range of the scale, to pitch his voice in the middle register. And one of 
Rabelais’ happiest metaphors occurs when Panurge, deeply frightened by 
the storm at sea, refers to the gamut of the scale, being now above it and now 
below it—effectively picturing the rise and fall of the ship on the waves 
(IV, xix): 


Zalas, zalas! nous sommes au dessus de E la, hors toute la gamme. Bebe be bous 
bous. Zalas! 4 ceste heure sommes nous au dessous de Gamma ut. 


When later the ship is becalmed, the word sesolfiés—a term derived from 
c sol fa and indicating the flattening of tones—is used to describe the out-of- 
sorts dispositions of the voyagers: “Et estions tous pensifz, metagrabolisez, 
sesolfiez et faschez sans mot dire les uns aux aultres” (IV, lIxiii). 

A subtle musical allusion sounds the proper overtones for the Episode 
of the Demisemiquaver Friars (les Freres Fredons, V, xxvii), in which 
Rabelais describes 

13. This system, used from the time of Guido d’Arezzo, was based upon seven 
interlocking hexachords, each containing six tones called by Guido’s voces (vocables) 
ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la. Ranging from G (gamma ut: in modern terms, G on the first line 
of the bass staff) to E (la: E in the fourth space of the treble staff), the medieval scale 
contained only one changeable tone—B natural in the hezachordum durum (beginning 


on G) or B flat in the hezachordum molle (beginning on F); in the third type of hexa- 
chord, hezachordum naturale (beginning on C), the tone B does not occur: 
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les glorieux et beaux Freres Mineurs, qui sont semibriefs de bulles; les Freres 
Minimes haraniers enfumez; aussi les Freres Minimes crochus, et que du nom plus 
diminuer ne pouvoit qu’en Fredons, 


The names of these friars derived, thus, from the organization of certain 
time values in music—semibreves, minimae, and semiminimae (this last 
applying to les Freres crochus, with a pun on crochet, a musical note, and 
crooked), each worth half the value of the preceding; and since the semi- 
minima was the least value in musical notation at the time of Rabelais, 
to diminish any further simply resulted in fredons, demisemiminimae—a 
sharp commentary on the value of this religious order. Carrying the musical 
metaphor still further, Rabelais begins the next sentence with a pun on 
Quint Essence, whose scholarly court the travelers have just left, and the 
musical interval of a fifth, considered since the time of Pythagoras and 
throughout the Middle Ages a perfect consonance: ‘‘Par les statuts et bulle 
patente obtenue de la Quint, laquelle est de tous bons accords... .” 

Less technical are several references to singing. During the hilarious 
drinking scene just before the birth of Gargantua (Gar., v), one merry 
buveur cries, ““Chantons, beuvons, un motet entonnons!”—playing on the 
word entonner, meaning both to strike up a tune and to put liquor into a 
cask. A touch of irony is, of course, implied by the word motet, a type of 
music associated with religious activities, polyphonic settings of parts of 
the Mass. Metaphorical references to plain chant (cantus planus, the 
monodic Gregorian chant) and counterpoint (the setting of a counter- 
melody to the cantus planus) appear in the ridiculous pleading of the two 
lords before Pantagruel—the whole scene a caricature of legal jargon— 
when one lord mentions “la vache, qui mousche en plein chant de musicque 
sans solfier les poinctz des savatiers” (Pant., xii). Quite obscene is Panurge’s 
allusion to setting a counterpoint to a given tune; for in a conversation with 
certain bonnes dames of Paris (Pant., xvi) he was asked, 


“Comment, vous petez, Panurge?—Non foys, disoit il, madame; mais je accorde au 
contrepoint de la musicque que vous sonnés du nez.” 


Turning from the ridiculous to more lofty matters, we notice that in 
his dedicatory poem “a l’esprit de la royne de Navarre,” placed at the 
beginning of the Third Book, Rabelais mentions ton corps concords, referring 
to the inner harmony of the microcosmos, man. This idea corresponds to 
one of the Boethian divisions of music, musica humana. Boethius’ treatise 
De musica was the standard musical textbook for schools and universities 
during the medieval period and even later; and his three divisions, often 
quoted authoritatively by medieval writers on music, were obviously known 
to Rabelais: musica mundana (the harmony of numbers based upon simple 
numerical ratios, the music of the macrocosmos created by rhythmical, 
harmonious movements among the spheres); musica humana (harmony of 
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the microcosmos, of the soul or of man as a whole, so often mentioned by 
Plato); and musica instrumentalis (sounding music, either vocal or instru- 
mental). The reference to the Queen of Navarre’s corps concords has 
special significance here, for ideas related to musica mundana and musica 
humana first appear in the Third Book and also find expression in the two 
succeeding books of the novel. Panurge, for instance, rhapsodizes about an 
ideal world in which all men borrow and lend alike, and he compares the 
resulting harmony with the harmony of the spheres (III, iv): 


O quelle harmonie sera parmy les reguliers mouvemens des Cieulz! Il m’est advis 
que je |’entends aussi bien que feist oncques Platon.'* Quelle sympathie entre les 
elemens! 


From this reference to musica mundana, Panurge proceeds to the harmony 
of the “‘petit monde, c’est l"homme,” saying that if his reasoning (on borrow- 
ing and lending) be applied, “Plus grande n’est l’harmonie des cieux, que 
sera de sa police.” As an exemplum, Panurge describes in vivid detail the 
harmonious method of the manufacture of blood in the body, with all parts 
of the body sharing—borrowing and lending—equally and harmoniously. 
Friar John, too, knows his musica mundana. He tells Panurge that the 
latter’s destiny is fixed, that Panurge will marry an unfaithful woman; and 
he advises Panurge to accept his fate rather than to put out of tune the 
celestial spheres, to fight against predestined law: “puis qu’ainsi t’est 
predestiné, voudroys tu faire retrograder les planetes? demancher toutes 
les spheres celestes?” (III, xxviii). In the Fourth Book of the novel Rabelais 
cites Theophrastus’ statement that the best flutes are made from elders 
growing where no cock has ever crowed; and he follows this with an alle- 
gorical explanation in terms of musica mundana, mentioning the Pytha- 
goreans with whom the idea of the harmony of numbers originated 
(IV, lxii): 


Aultres l’ont entendu plus haultement, non selon la lettre, mais allegoricquement 
scelon l’usaige des Pythagoriens...; les gens saiges et studieux ne se doibvent 
adonner & la musique triviale et vulgaire, mais a la celeste, divine, angelicque, plus 
absconse et de plus loing apportée: scavoir est d’une region en laquelle n’est ouy 
des cogs le chant. 


A note of gentle irony is sounded by a final reference to Plato and the 
music of the spheres, typifying the great joy of the travelers when Henry 


14. Boetii De institutione musica libri quingue, Godofredus Friedlein ed., Lipsiae, 
1867, p. 187: ‘Sunt autem tria [musicae genera]. Et prima quidem mundana, secunda 
vero humana, tertia quae in quibusdam constituta est instrumentis, ut in cithara vel 
tibiis ceterisque, quae cantilena famulantur.”’ 

15. The reference is to Plato’s Vision of Er which describes the harmony produced 
by the movement of the earth and the fixed stars. Plato, however, does not say he has 
heard this harmony. See Republic, Dialogues of Plato, Benjamin Jowett tr., 3rd rev. 
ed., Oxford, 1924, III, x, 616-617. 
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Cotiral comes to rescue Pantagruel’s ship grounded on a sandbar and at- 
taches his boatload of drums in order to set it afloat (V, xviii): 


Car le son des tabourins, adjoint le doux murmur du gravier et le celeusme de la 
Chorme, nous rendoient harmonie peu moindre que celle des astres rotans, laquelle 
dit Platon avoir par quelques nuicts ouye dormant. 


Two episodes in the Fifth Book are fashioned directly from ideas of mathe- 
matical harmony, musica in its large sense. One of these derives from the 
tradition connecting music with bodily health. In this episode Rabelais is 
inspired by Plato’s Pythagorean teaching that the soul is to the body as 
the sound of the lyre is to the lyre; for 


when the body is in a manner strung and held together by the elements of hot and 
cold, wet and dry, then the soul is the harmony or due proportionate admixture of 
them.!* 


‘The soul, then, is a harmony which lasts as long as the power of number 
holds these opposing elements—heat and cold, wet and dry—in the proper 
proportion in the body; and the curative powers of music are the earthly 
counterpart to the harmony of the celestial spheres moving in their orbits.” 
Many of the medieval philosophers discussed the relationship between 
music and bodily health, notably Alfarabius and Roger Bacon; and 
Eustache Deschamps (referring to the refreshing powers of musica instru- 
mentalis rather than to the Pythagorean musica humana) actually calls 
music the medicine of the seven liberal arts."* In any case, Rabelais, perhaps 
especially interested in this aspect of philosophy from his own medical 
studies and work among the sick, dramatizes the idea in recounting the 
marvels of the humanistic Land of Entelechy, whose queen, Quint Essence, 
effects miraculous cures with melodies played on her wondrous organ. 
““‘Ceste nostre Royne,’ ” explains one of her captains (V, xx), 


“de toutes maladies guarist sans y toucher, seulement leur sonnant une chanson 
selon la competence du mal.” Puis nous monstra les orgues, desquelles sonnant, 
faisoit ses admirables guarisons. 


16. Phaedo, Dialogues of Plato, II, 86. 

17. See Léon Brunschvicg, Le Réle du Pythagorisme dans V’évolution des idées, 
Paris, 1937, pp. 14-15. 

18. See his treatise L’Art de dictier et de fere chancons, Huvres completes, Auguste 
Queux and Gaston Raynaud ed., Paris, 1878-1903, VII, 269: ‘‘Musique est la derre- 
niere science ainsis comme la medicine des .vii. ars; car quant le couraige et l’esperit 
des creatures ententives aux autres ars dessus declairez sont lassez et ennuyez de 
leurs labours, musique, par la dougour de sa science et la melodie de sa voix, leur 
chante par ses .vi. notes tiergoyées, quintes et doublées, ses chans delectables et 
plaisans, lesquelz elle fait aucunefoiz en orgues et chalumeaux, par souflement de 
bouche et touchement de doiz; autre-foiz en harpe, en rebebe, en vielle, en dougaine, 
en sons de tabours, en fleuthes et autres instrumens musicans, tant que par sa melodie 
delectable les cuers et esperis de ceuls qui auxdix ars, par pensée, ymaginaison et 
labours de bras estoient traveilliez, pesans et ennuiez, sont medicinez et recreez, et 
plus habiles aprés a estudier et labourer aux autres .vi. ars dessus nommez.”* 
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Sick people of many kinds, brought in by the officers of Quint Essence, are 
healed with a chanson on the organ: 


Lors que considerions ceste admirable et nouvelle structure d’orgues, par ses 
Abstracteurs ...et aultres siens officiers, furent les lepreux introduits; elle leur 
sonna une chanson, je ne scay quelle; furent soudain et parfaictement guaris. 
Puis furent introduits les empoissonez; elle leur sonna une autre chanson, et gens 
debout. Puis les aveugles, les sourds, les muets, les gens apoplectiques de mesme. 


A second episode demonstrating the harmony of numbers takes place 
at the Temple of the Bottle (V, xlii), when the harmony of mathematical 
proportions is explained by means of the water flowing from the priestess 
Bacbue’s symmetrical fountain: 


Bacbuc nous commanda entendre A |’exiture de |’eau: lors entendismes un son & 
merveille harmonieux. . . . De sorte qu’autant comme par les fenestres de nos yeux, 
nos esprits s’estoient oblectez 4 la contemplation des choses susdites, autant en 
restoit il aux aureilles, 4 l’audiance de ceste harmonie, 


Bacbuc then points out that the music has its origin in the mathematical 
construction of the fountain: 


Adone nous dist Bacbuc: “Vos Philosophes nient estre par vertu de figures mouve- 
ment faict; oyez icy, et voyez le contraire. Par la seule figure limaciale que voyez 
bipartiente, ensemble une quintuple infoliature mobile 4 chacune rencontre in- 
terieure . . . est ceste sacrée fontaine escoulée, et par icelle une armonie telle qu’elle 
monte jusques 4 la mer de vostre monde.” 


It is perhaps not without significance that a few chapters earlier in the 
Fifth Book (xxxix) and in a nonmusical connotation, Rabelais mentions the 
Problemata long attributed to Aristotle, showing, thus, his familiarity with 
a work which held authoritative sway throughout the Middle Ages and 
which was important for the propagation of musical learning; chapter xix 
of this work contains a discussion of the effects of music and of the deriva- 
tion of musical tones from numerical ratios. 

Among the Greeks the poet-musician held a place of honor; and poetry 
and music constituted the first step in Plato’s ideal system for training 
the good citizen.” Undoubtedly influenced by such concepts, Rabelais 
associates poets and musicians in several instances. Pantagruel, for ex- 
ample, compares the death song of the swan to the deathbed prophecies of 
poets, divinely inspired by the god of music (III, xxi): 


Les cycnes, qui sont oyseaulx sacrés 4 Apollo, ne chantent jamais sinon quand ilz 
approchent de leur mort . . . et ne meurt que préalablement n’ayt chanté. Semblable- 
ment, les poétes, qui sont en protection de Apollo, approchans de leur mort, or- 
dinairement deviennent prophetes et chantent par Apolline inspiration, vaticinans 
des choses futures.?¢ 

19. See the Laws, Dialogues of Plato, V, vii, 809-812. 


20. Again the source is Plato, but the comparison with poets is Rabelais’. Cf. 
Socrates’ comment, Phaedo, Dialogues of Plato, II, 85: ‘For [swans], when they per- 
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Later Pantagruel uses this idea metaphorically when he tells Panurge, 
anxious to foresee the future, to visit the dying poet Raminagrobis “et oyez 
son chant” (ibid.). In the Fifth Book Rabelais classifies poets and musicians 
among those who strive for the ideal, for perfection; for when Henry Cotiral 
(Henricus Cornelius Agrippa, noted for his writings on alchemy and other 
aspects of occult philosophy) was asked what people he had on his ship, 
“Chantres, respondit il, Musiciens, Poétes, Astrologues, Rimasseurs, Géo- 
mantiens, Alchimistes, Horlogiers: tous tiennent de la Quint” (V, xviii). 

In using these musical terms and allusions, Rabelais draws upon two 
aspects of music traditional since ancient times—musica speculativa and 
musica practica.* Among the Greeks the teaching of music followed these 
two trends: on the one hand, music as a speculative science, rationalistic 
explanations of music according to Pythagorean doctrines of proportion or 
number; on the other, music related to poetry cultivated for its ethical 
values, for its effects upon future citizens of the state in shaping the soul 
harmoniously. The western world inherited the form and substance of 
its instruction from classical antiquity, and in the teaching of music during 
medieval times the same tradition is everywhere paramount: musica specu- 
lativa taught with other mathematical disciplines of the seven liberal arts 
in monastic schools of higher learning and in the early universities; and 
practical music taught in the scholae cantorum to train singers for liturgical 
activities. Throughout the medieval period, however, musica as a liberal art 
(musica speculativa) in schools and universities was closely allied with 
elements of musica practica. During the 16th century music held its place 
in most of the universities as a mathematica! discipline, or it became a 
part of the nstural sciences, physica; and with the introduction of hu- 
manistic studies, musical problems were often investigated as part of the 
study of classical literature, especially metrical and ethical problems. 
Musica practica now tended to become a specialized field; and although 
instruction in singing, instrumental performance, and composition was gen- 
erally available in the universities, it was usually given by professional 
musicians incorporated in the universities as private teachers. 

As we have seen, Rabelais combines both aspects of music in his presenta- 
tion of educational ideas. Trained by his wise tutor to develop both mind 
and body to full capacity, Gargantua studied music as a liberal art, not ac- 
cording to scholastic methods but through conversation with his teacher 
and experimentation under Ponocrates’ direction. Through actual daily 
practice Gargantua also learned to carry his part in a polyphonic chanson 





ceive they must die, having sung all their life long, do then sing more lustily than 
ever... . But because they are sacred to Apollo, they have the gift of prophecy, and 
anticipate the good things of another world. ... And I, believing myself to be the 
consecrated servant of the same God . . . and thinking that I have received from my 
master gifts of prophecy which are not inferior to theirs, would not go out of life less 
merrily than the swans.” 

21. I have dealt with this tradition at some length in a dissertation, Music in the 
Medieval and Renaissance Universities (Yale, 1948, unpublished). 
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and to perform adequately on various types of instruments. In expressing 
these ideas Rabelais is intellectually akin to various other humanists inter- 
ested in a new and wider type of education, taught by kindly methods and 
aimed at developing both mind and body for the virtuous life, the pathway 
of wisdom. According to Baldassare Castiglione’s Cortegiano (1528), for ex- 
ample, the perfect courtier must be a “musitien” among other things, having 
“understanding and couning upon the booke” and also “skill in lyke 
manner on sundrye instruments.’ And the English scholar, Thomas Elyot, 
included in his Boke named the Gouernour (1531) a chapter, ‘“‘In what wise 
musike may be to a noble man necessarie.”” Here Elyot commends music 
for recreational purposes; and he says that the future ruler, who must 
understand music for a better understanding of the Public Weal, should 
read Plato and Aristotle on music. Similarly Roger Ascham, Latin secretary 
to Edward VI and Elizabeth, discusses music in his Tozophilus (1545), ad- 
vocating its study based on Plato and Aristotle. Under Platonic influence, 
these humanists, like Rabelais, saw musical studies as of utmost importance 
in shaping harmoniously the well-rounded man; they recognized, too, the 
power of music in refreshing the spirits and the place of music among social 
accomplishments necessary for the well-bred gentleman. Gargantua’s train- 
ing was obviously designed to produce the cultivated Renaissance noble- 
man, not the university scholar. 

In outlining his ideal university curriculum (Gargantua’s letter), Rabelais 
takes a somewhat different approach to music. He advises Pantagruel to 
pursue the subject—with which he had become acquainted early in life—as 
a mathematical discipline with the other members of the quadrivium; and 
he strongly recommends to Pantagruel the study of Greek, the teaching 
of which at Paris (and elsewhere) was often allied with the study of music. 
Rabelais quite naturally omits here any reference to purely practical aspects 
of music—singing and instrumental performance—which in most of the 
Renaissance universities were left to private instruction for those students 
especially interested in the subject. For Rabelais is conventional in re- 
garding music as a university study under the old liberal arts aspect, one 
of the traditional seven which for him formed the basis of university learn- 
ing, preparatory to the study of classical literature, law, and medicine. 
(Characteristically, he does not recommend to Pantagruel the third of the 
traditional higher faculties—law, medicine, and theology.) 

A study of the many references to musical terms and techniques in 
Gargantua and Pantagruel, references which we have already pointed out, 
results in a wider understanding of certain features of Rabelais’ literary 
style. Generally Rabelais draws upon musical terminology for the sake of 
characterization, just as he often alludes to musical instruments to heighten 

22. See the English edition by Sir Thomas Hoby, The Courtyer of Count Baldessar 
Castilio, 1561, Walter Raleigh ed., London, 1900, pp. 88-89. 


23. Roger Ascham, English Works, William Aldis Wright ed., Cambridge, 1904, 
pp. 12-13. 
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characterization or to set a certain atmosphere; and in his application of 
these terms, he shows a consistent pattern of meaning. Metaphorically, 
Rabelais uses bequarre and bemol to signify utter foolishness, using these 
words first to illustrate the adjective sot and again in the same book (Panta- 
gruel) to point up the stupidity of a fatuous lawyer. The Litany of Fools, 
after one reference to the scale, actually begins with this phrase. Other 
descriptions in terms of the scale involve a certain ludicrousness: the sauce- 
crying of the ignoble Anarchus; the despicable and ridiculous fright of 
Panurge in the tempest; and the wretched dispositions of the becalmed 
travelers. References to setting a counterpoint, of which there are only two 
(both in Pantagruel), appear also in an absurd or obscene connotation. 
Finally, the musical order of time values in the Fifth Book was undoubtedly 
chosen because this order, based on mathematics, most aptly implied the 
ever-diminishing value of the several types of friars. Such symbolism is 
quite in character with Rabelais’ use of chanting and bell-ringing 
to heighten ecclesiastical satire throughout the Episode of the Ringing 
Island (first part of the Fifth Book). 

Rabelais’ references to musica spceculativa, however, consistently appear 
in an admirable or noble sense. Ideal harmony is the harmony of the spheres: 
no further comparison is possible. Even although the comparison of drum 
noises and the rough celeusme (rowing-song) of sailors with celestial har- 
monies involves a certain amount of irony, the basic idea is the same: 
ideal harmony arousing the ne plus ulira of delight. In speaking of celestial 
music, Rabelais, like other humanists of his time, makes no fine distinction 
between Platonic and Christian theories of musica mundana; for in using 
the words divine and angelicque to qualify the musica mundana of the 
Pythagoreans, he combines ideas traditional since the 9th century when 
Christian theologians rationalized the Platonic music of the spheres with 
Christian doctrines of heavenly choirs. The two demonstrations of the 
power of harmony (both in the Fifth Book) typify again the marvelous, 
the ideal. And Quint Essence’s healing the sick with music—exemplifying 
Greek ideas of ethos, musical effects—epitomizes the dignified court of 
Entelechy, filled with Hellenic scholars living in a humanistic atmosphere. 
In the same way, Bacbuc’s demonstration of the harmony of numbers is a 
part of the classicism which imbues the Temple of the Bottle, shown in 
mosaics, paintings, statuary, and architecture. 

Just as in his allusions to musical instruments, a characteristic of 
Rabelais’ style here is his use of identical or similar metaphors in the same 

24. I have discussed this subject in another essay, ‘‘Rabelais and Musical Sym- 
bols’”’, RR, XL (1949), 3-17. 

25. Aurelian of Réomé in his Musica disciplina (ca. 850) and Regino of Priim (d. 
915) in his letter De harmonica institutione are the first musical theorists (both of 
them theologians) to explain earthly harmony as an imitation of heavenly harmony, 
of angelic choirs. Their treatises are found in the collection of Martin Gerbert, Scrip- 


tores ecclesiastici de musica sacra potissimum, Typis San-Blasianis, 1784, I, 27-63 and 
230-247. 
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book or in the one next chronologically. Metaphors based upon technical 
musical terminology, for example, are most frequent in Pantagruel, al- 
though at least one such occurs in each of the five books. It is remarkable, 
however, that all references to musica mundana and musica humana appear 
only in the last three books of the novel—an interesting aspect of the 
development of Platonism in Rabelais, the story of which has yet to be 
written. 

Since the question of authorship of the Fifth Book has long been debated 
among scholars, musical imagery and allusion in that book becomes particu- 
larly significant. The one technical musical image in the Fifth Book (that 
describing the Demisemiquaver Friars) is unique, although it carries a 
characteristically Rabelaisian sting. The reference to Plato and the music 
of the spheres in the Fifth Book is quite similar to one in the Third Book: 
each time the speaker says Plato heard this music, a fact not mentioned by 
Plato.” This reference, then, may add a bit of evidence for Rabelais’ author- 
ship of the final book; more likely, however (since modern scholarship 
tends more and more to exclude the Fifth Book from the Rabelais canon), 
it shows us the pseudo-Rabelais carefully incorporating details from pre- 
ceding books in order to heighten the resemblance between this and earlier 
parts of the novel, and thus to make it appear authentic. Finally, the two 
episodes in the Fifth Book based on ideas of musica speculativa (Quint 
Essence’s musical cures and Bacbuc’s harmonious fountain) again support 
the theory that this is not the work of Rabelais: for although they could 
have been conceived only by one steeped in humanistic learning, they are 
totally unlike anything in the preceding books. 

Rabelais, then, finds poetic expression and points of reference in musical 
ideas derived from both theory and practice, ideas undoubtedly meaningful 
to a cultivated 16th-century audience. To us, these concepts are of interest 
in themselves as one aspect of the history of thought in the Renaissance. 
As a stylistic feature of Rabelais’ writings, moreover, they are highly signifi- 
cant in adding to our understanding and appreciation of 16th-century 
rhetorical techniques. And finally, they form one facet of the penetrating 
insight and genial wit which distinguish the author of Gargantua and Panta- 
gruel and which make the work eternally new and delightful. 

Nan Cooke CARPENTER 
Montana State University 

26. Perhaps the Platonic tradition is here mingled with Cicero’s description of the 
music of the spheres (actually based on Plato’s Vision of Er). In the Somnium Scipi- 
onis the speaker does hear this music and asks for an explanation of it. See Cicero, 


De re publica, ed. and tr. by Clinton Walker Keyes, London and New York, 1928, VI, 
xviii, 270-271. 











BEATTIE ON VOLTAIRE: AN UNPUBLISHED PARODY: 








O.tiverR GOLDsMITH’s spirited rebuke to his good friend Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds for placing the figure of Voltaire in the allegorical painting of “The 
Triumph of Truth” is well known and has been perfectly vindicated by 
time. “It very ill becomes a man of your eminence and character,” expostu- 
lated the poet, “to debase so high a genius as Voltaire before so mean a 
writer as Beattie. Beattie and his book will be forgotten in ten years, while 
Voltaire’s fame will last forever. Take care it does not perpetuate this pic- 
ture, to the shame of such a man as you.’” Standing to one side in the paint- 
ing, with his Essay on Truth under his arm, Dr. James Beattie is complacent 
over the fact that Truth, in the garb of an angel, is pushing down into the 
bottomless pit three demons, the first of which vaguely resembles Hume, 
the second is a caricature of Voltaire, and the third is completely unidenti- 
fiable.? Goldsmith did not live to see the painting exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1774 as “The Triumph of Truth, with the Portrait of a Gentle- 
man”’; but that he was correct in the identification of Voltaire is admitted 
by Reynolds in a letter of 22 February 1774 to Beattie: 


Mr Hume has heard from somebody, that he is introduced into the picture, not 
much to his credit; there is only a figure covering his face with his hands, which 
they may call Hume, or any body else; it is true it has a tolerable broad back. As 
for Voltaire, I intended he should be one of the group.‘ 


The indisputable presence of Voltaire in Reynolds’ picture poses an in- 
teresting problem. An Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, in 
Opposition to Sophistry and Scepticism (1770), though long since dismissed 
as paltry philosophy, had hurtled Beattie into contemporary fame as the 
scourger of the great “infidel,’”’ David Hume. Some veiled reference to 
Hume, therefore, was perhaps to be expected on the part of Reynolds; and 
his equivocal statement in the above letter to Beattie certainly does not 
deny it. A foreigner, however, might be openly libelled with impunity. 
Yet why, it may be asked, was Voltaire singled out by Reynolds for this 


1. This is the second of two articles dealing with hitherto unpublished Beattie 
MSS in the Aberdeen University Library. The first article, ‘‘Beattie’s ‘The Castle of 
Scepticism’: An Unpublished Allegory against Hume, Voltaire, and Hobbes,’’ ap- 
peared in The University of Texas Studies in English, XX VII (1948), 108-145; and to 
it the reader is referred for a full statement of the background. 

2. Quoted by James Northcote, Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, London, 1818, I, 300. 
Goldsmith, it will be remembered, had written a journalistic life of Voltaire. See 
Collected Letters of Oliver Goldsmith, Katherine C. Balderston ed., Cambridge, 1928, 
p. 63 and n. 

3. The often-repeated remark that the third demon represents Gibbon is palpably 
absurd. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall only began to be issued in 1776, more than two 
years after the completion of the picture; and before that time, there was no reason 
to associate him with Hume and Voltaire. 

4. Quoted by Sir William Forbes, Life and Writings of James Beattie, LL.D., Edin- 
burgh, 1806, I, 331-332. 
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distinction since in the Essay on Truth he was given but scant attention, 
being mentioned but once in the text and once in a footnote?® 

Part of the answer may lie in the fact that later editions of the Essay on 
Truth extended the attack on Voltaire. The second edition, that of 1771, 
includes a thirty-eight page postscript in defense of the strong language 
employed in the book; and in this postscript is introduced a particularly 
abusive passage against Voltaire: 


If the enemies of our religion would profit by experience, they might learn, from the 
fate of some of their most renowned brethren, that infidelity, however fashionable 
and lucrative, is not the most convenient field for a successful display of genius. 
Ever since Voltaire, stimulated by avarice, and other dotages incident to unprinci- 
pled old age, formed the scheme of turning a penny by writing three or four volumes 
yearly against the Christian religion, he has dwindled from a genius of no common 
magnitude into a paltry book-maker; and now thinks he does great and terrible 
things, by retailing the crude and long exploded notions of the freethinkers of the 
last age, which, when seasoned with a few mistakes, misrepresentations, and ribald- 
ries, of his own, form such a mess of falsehood, impiety, obscenity, and other 
abominable ingredients, as nothing but the monstruous [sic] maw of an illiterate 
infidel can either digest or endure.* 


Yet even with this postscript and with two additional allusions’ in passing, 
Voltaire still plays a minor role in the Essay on Truth; and no further refer- 
ences to him were made in subsequent editions. 

Beattie’s animosity to Voltaire, however, appears to better advantage 
in two essays that he never published. The first of these, ““The Castle of 
Scepticism,”” devotes some three and a half manuscript pages to the great 
French writer of the Enlightenment. The passage opens: “I... had not 
proceeded twenty paces, when a lean little old man, with his face screwed 
into a strange sarcastic grin, that seemed to be habitual to him, laid hold 
of one of the buttons of my coat, and asked me in French, ‘whether I be- 
lieved every thing to be for the best’ ”’; and closes: 


Here he began a very tedious tale, where it seemed hard to determine, whether 
obscenity or blasphemy, whether absurd fiction or bad composition, was most preva- 
lent. The audience laughed often, and the speaker almost continually; though the 
whole tenour of the piece consisted in these words, The best of all possible worlds, 
which he repeated every minute, with certain droll gesticulations, whether his 
subject admitted them or not. The audience declared themselves fully satisfied; 
and said he had effectually and forever overturned the notion of a good providence; 
to me his apologue seemed as little to effect that as the story of Sindbad the sailor 
can be supposed to affect the discovery of a north-west passage to China. “Gentle- 
men,” resumed the Orator, “I am very happy in your approbation; and since I 

5. Beattie, op. cit., Edinburgh, 1770, pp. 345-346 n. and p. 483. The footnote is 
directed against Voltaire’s analogy between moral and physical necessity in Le 
Philosophe ignorant of 1766. See n. 13 below. 

6. Beattie, op. cit., “The Second Edition, corrected and enlarged,’’ Edinburgh, 


1771, pp. 550-560. 
7. Ibid., pp. 466 n. and 555-556. 
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find you approve this sample of my abilities, I oblige myself to produce every year 
as long as I live half a dozen performances of the same character and tendency; 
and nothing shall be wanting on my part (and I think I can promise for some of my 
friends) to exterminate that Scoundral Religion from the face of the earth.’’ 


This passage from ‘The Castle of Scepticism” of 1767 may well have been 
the starting point for that which appeared in the postscript to the 1771 
edition of the Essay on Truth. The manuscript of “The Castle” circulated® 
among the London Bluestockings in 1773 and may also have been seen by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds at that time. 

The second essay of Beattie’s which was suppressed before publication 
is entitled “Letter from a Regular Flow of Ideas and Impressions to the 
Idea of a Friend in the Country” and is further described (although not in 
Beattie’s hand) as “Proving after the Manner of Voltaire that Mathemat- 
ics are False.’° If Reynolds knew this work—and there is no evidence one 
way or the other that Beattie carried it to London on the 1773 expedition 
—the pointed reference to Voltaire in the allegorical painting would be 
fully explained. “The Castle of Scepticism” is dated ‘“‘April, 1767”; the 
“Letter” is undated. I am convinced, however, that it was composed prior 
to the Essay on Truth and, along with ‘The Castle,’ was suppressed after 
the publication of that more serious study. In the “Letter” itself, the only 
work of Voltaire’s referred to by title is the Dictionnaire philosophique. 


Proving after the Manner of Voltaire that Mathematics are false." 
LETTER 


From a Regular Flow of Ideas and Impressions 
To the Idea of a Friend in the Country 
éori 
Wux7 Kal eldwrov, drap ypéves oix Err réprav" 
[1] My Dear Sir, 

I am highly gratified with your last letter, and with your affectionate remem- 
brance of that friendship, which has continued since our childhood, and which the 
similarity of our pursuits and opinions tended every day to encrease and confirm. 
You flatter me too much in saying, that you owe to my care and kind admonition 
your first doubts of the being of a god:—believe me, my Dearest Friend, nothing 
could make me happier than to be instrumental in reclaiming you from this one or 


8. See Mossner, loc. cit., pp. 138-140. 

9. See James Beattie’s London Diary, 1778, R. S. Walker ed., Aberdeen, 1946, pp. 
34, 40, 79. 

10. MS in Aberdeen University Library, Beattie Papers (B. 18). The MS consists 
of a single sheet for title page; a single sheet followed by six double sheets; and a 
final single sheet. In the following printing, I have numbered fourteen pages after the 
title page. The MS is a fair copy in a firm, round hand; the few corrections are care- 
fully lined out. 

11. This is written in a hand other than Beattie’s on a slip of paper pasted on the 
title page. 

12. Iliad, XXIII, 104, which may be rendered: ‘‘The spirit and the image, but there 
is no life in it whatsoever.” 
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(2] from any of the like dangerous superstitions. Tom informs me, that since we met 
in town you have advanced considerably in your studies; that you have perceived 
the fallacy of those vulgar notions, which distinguish Right from Wrong, and are 
now convinced there cannot be in the universe such a thing as power." I am con- 
cerned to hear of your fine and imprisonment, which however I trust will not abate 
your zeal for scepticism and discovery. Those little accidents we are all exposed to: 
our ideas of good must naturally be blended with ideas of evil; and a philosopher 
will disregard alike the one and the other, knowing both to be alike unsusceptible 
of remedy or prevention. Go on and prosper: and be not startled at any objection 
which the adversary may bring against your non-existence. Such cavils ought to 
have no effect with one who has advanced so far as you in science, and has obtained 
so determinate ideas on [3] the impossibility of belief. 

I have read again and again with high rapture the books you recommended, 
especially the Philosophical Dictionary.'* Good Mr. Voltaire! At the very remem- 
brance of his name this heart beats with transport and veneration! I admire him 
for his doctrine; I admire him for his inventions; I admire him for his candour, and 
sense, and generosity; and am delighted to find so much wit and genius so well 
directed in supporting the common cause of infidelity & virtue. He well knew, that 
our ingenious poet could never have raised a laugh by the comparison of a morning 
to an evening sky, or of a lobster to a crab; since laughter is not occasioned by the 
common connection of things that naturally resemble, but by a new connection of 
things dissimilar, as of a lobster with the morning.'* No fun therefore was to be ex- 
pected in comparing Religion to notions solemn and sacred; but incongruity and 
[4] ludicrous effect would naturally arise, in associating with it the delicate and 
sprightly refinement of French politeness. 

What pity is it, that our great luminary of wisdom directed his beams against 
Religion only; for Religion comprehends but a small part of the superstitious belief 
which we philosophers hope to overturn. This thought has often occurred to me; 
and gave rise to the plan, which I believe I just hinted at in a former letter, of 
elucidating, by arguments in the style of Voltaire, all the branches of science that 
escaped his confutation. Ridicule, as a great master has well observed, is the test 
of truth.* Some superficial thinkers may object indeed, that Ridicule is occasioned 
by the perception, not of truth or falsehood, but of some unexpected dissimilarity; 
and therefore that any thing may become ludicrous, to which any other thing can 

13. Power, i.e., causation. The reference may be to that passage in Voltaire’s Le 
Philosophe ignorant, Question XIII, “‘Suis-je libre?’’ which was singled out by Beattie 
for comment in the Essay on Truth, 1st ed., p. 346 n.; or it may be to Hume’s famous 
analysis of causation in Bk. I, Pt. ITI, of the Treatise. 

14. The Dictionnaire philosophique of 1764. For present purposes, I refer to a trans- 
lation that may well have come to the attention of Beattie: The Philosophical Dic- 
tionary for the Pocket. Written in French by a Society of Men of Letters. And translated 
into English from the last Geneva Edition, corrected by the Authors. With notes, contain- 
ing a Refutation of Such Passages as are any way exceptionable in regard to Religion, 
London, 1765. 

15. Samuel Butler, Hudibras, Pt. II, Canto II, ll. 29-32: 

The Sun had long since in the Lap 
Of Thetis, taken out his Nap, 

And like a Lobster boyl’d, the Morn 
From black to red began to turn. 

16. That Shaftesbury never maintained this proposition is argued by A. O. Al- 
dridge in ‘Shaftesbury and the Test of Truth,” PMLA, LX (1945), 129-156. 
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be found dissimilar. This is a common mistake, but a palpable one; for Truth, if 
it be any thing [5] at all (as in truth it is not) must be something of that pure 
indivisible and unalterable nature, which can no more be stained by the touch of 
Ridicule, than flame can be tarnished by the stroke of a painting brush. 

That I may supply the imperfection abovementioned in the theory of Voltaire, 
I propose, with humble dependance upon the help of Destiny, to begin my new 
treatise with a chapter in confutation of Mathematicks. ‘“Mathematicks,” say you, 
laying down my letter and scratching your head; “I fear that may be a little 
hazardous; for of Mathematicks some considerable part is said to be founded in 
abstract demonstration.”’ But be not startled at my pretensions, or doubtful of my 
success, before you read the paper which I inclose; where you may perhaps find ob- 
jections as convincing, brought against Geometry and Algebra, as any with which 
our pious philosopher [6] has been able to perplex the hopes and enjoyments of the 
Christian. 


Historical Remarks on Mathematicks 


We are informed, that Mathematical truth arose from the inundations of the 
Nile; and was taught by Egyptian Magi to Pythagoras, who instructed one of the 
first Roman kings in the principles of mensuration and astronomy. It is vain to 
enquire how a system of human knowledge could spring from the slime of a river; 
or how the governor of a petty town which afforded refuge to all the ruffians in 
Italy, while exposed to continual insult from his neigfh]bours, and surrounded by 
all the turbulence of a seditious government, should have time to waste among 
lines [7] and angles, or choose to employ himself in gazing upon the stars. The above 
account indeed will seem credible to every one, who is not perverse enough to reject 
the evidence of all history whatever. Not only a system of learning, but a Goddess 
of Beauty, is known to have sprung from the waters; and Archimedes, when de- 
tected scrawling diagrams with his staff, stood still and was butchered by a soldier 
of Marcellus, content to forego his life rather than his problem. Many have re- 
marked, that neither by Xenophon, Livy, Horace, or Virgil, men of undoubted 
learning; nor in the laws of the twelve tables, which boast a much higher antiquity, 
is any account given of Mathematicks: although musick, poetry, painting, philos- 
ophy, and sculpture, and the conduct of war, and the progress of legislation, every 
art and science in a word, have by those ancient authors been particularly attended 
to, [8] Geometry alone excepted. 

It has, we find, been a weakness common among philosophers, to put no trust 
in the conclusions of a science, whereof the first principles are inconsistent with 
possibility. And this rule has been applied with good success to Mathematicks by 
the unbelieving. Mathematical truth is founded upon a knowledge of the existence 
and original properties of points and lines: we are told, that a line has length without 
breadth, and is totally composed of points; and that those points have neither 
length breadth nor thickness. So that a thing possessed of length may be made up 
of parts which have no length.” And surely such points cannot be material, since 
every material substance must have all the properties of which they are destitute. 
Are the points then Immaterial and Spiritual essences? They must, if they are 

17. In this connection, I would conjecture that Beattie had in mind Bk. I, Pt. II, 


Sections 1-5 of Hume’s Treatise, which present arguments, inter alia, against the 
infinite divisibility of space. 
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essences [9] at all, which every sound believer knows them to be. And it follows, 
that the Mathematician, who has an undoubted power to establish points in every 
diagram, has the power of creating spirits in any number, and of placing them in 
any circumstances, that his wisdom may think fit. Ye wretches, hardened in ob- 
stinate unbelief, dare ye deny such authority to the Geometer? Learn rather to 
adore that omnipotent genius, who can rear such a pile of immoveable science, upon 
a foundation which has neither length, breadth, nor thickness! 

The three angles of a triangle are equal to “two Right Angles.” What, among 
all the triangles which may be drawn, from the size of a pin point to the size of a 
solar system, will you affirm, that the angles must remain altered? Yet you allow, 
that those angles keep an exact proportion with the sides which are [10] opposed to 
them. Nay more: you confess, that when the three lines are separate, I can make 
any two of them comprehend any opening which does not exceed two right angles; 
will you say, that by merely tying together the tails of those lines I must alter the 
space which the lines comprehend? Jack, John, and Thomas, can any two of them 
lift a table: but tye Jack John and Thomas together by the skirts of the coat, and 
all three shall hardly lift the table. Admirable reasoning! 

The Mathematician believes, that those lines are parallel, which, being produced 
both ways ad infinitum never meet. Right: and the same Mathematician tells you 
by and by, that two lines in his hyperbola, one of which he chooses to call an Asymp- 
tote, approach nearer and nearer through all eternity, and yet never in a single 
point coincide. Are those lines parallel? As they are produced ad infinitum without 
meeting, [11] the Geometer, according to his definition, must answer Yes: as they 
continually approach nearer and nearer, Common Sense, whose knowledge a 
definition will never improve, answers No. And Common Sense too declares with- 
out hesitation, that lines continually approaching cannot fail to meet; for Common 
Sense by your saying they approach understands nothing but this, that to some 
common point both are bending, and therefore to some common point both must 
arrive. Truly, even in religion itself, where the sagacious philosopher of Ferney has 
detected many mysteries, he has been able to find no mystery so mysterious, as 
the mystery of the Asymptote. 

I cannot conclude this chapter without observing the indelicacy of some figures 
whereby Euclid, and others following his example, have chosen to illustrate their 
mathematical doctrine. Pure and abstract truth can surely acknowledge no [12] 
appeal to scrawls and hieroglyphicks; especially scrawls which are shaped in a 
manner repugnant to decorum. For this part of my proof I am indebted to the 
ingenious M. de Voltaire, one of whose favourite arguments in confutation of 
Christianity is founded upon the indelicacy of a passage in Ezekiel."* And this 
passage, in order to make it’s impurity more conspic[uJous, the good man has 
illustrated with some improvements of his own: such as substituting the word Girl 
for the word Jerusalem (which you know is nothing): and introducing blanks and 
asterisks in his quotation, where neither blank nor asterisk appears in the language 
of the prophet; to signify, that those declarations, which Israel preserved as the 
words of Omniscient Purity, were too indelicate for the chaste ears of the French 
philosopher." It may indeed be objected, that the Mathematical diagram, and the 

18. The article ‘‘Ezekiel”’ is to be found in the 1765 translation of the Dictionnaire 
philosophique, pp. 143-149. The indelicate passage in Ezekiel is Chapter 16 and is 
treated by Voltaire, pp. 146-147. 

19. Beattie’s comment is curious because Voltaire has merely followed the Biblical 
text in referring to Jerusalem as a girl who became a harlot; and his asterisks merely 
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parable in Scripture, are [13] only instruments of communicating truth; and that 
their purity must be judged of by considering, whether the truth communicated be 
pure, and whether they communicate it with energy sufficient to convince the 
judgement and rouse the affections; that the passage of Ezekiel was intended to 
represent the flagitious wickedness of the Jews, and the wrath of heaven which 
awaited their impenitence; and that therefore to denounce such sentiments with 
coolness of language, or to illustrate them in parables unmixed with abomination 
& horror, would have been as unsuitable, as for a Judge to laugh in pronouncing the 
sentence of death, or the hangman in executing it. But such objections will seem 
totally insignificant to every one, who considers them with that liberal turn of 
mind, and that zeal for sceptical truth, which become the philosopher. 


[14] Thus I have given you a short specimen of the style and arguments of my in- 
tended treatise. You must readily observe that the same mode of reasoning would 
furnish many other difficulties in confutation of Mathematicks: but those already 
advanced will, I hope, appear sufficient, since arguments similar in kind, and of 
evidence perhaps inferiour, have been deemed by our great master Voltaire, and 
his numerous adherents, sufficient for the confutation of Christianity. Some time 
next week, provided I shall have recovered from this cursed gout which vexes & 
stupefies me, (and which, by the by, I attribute to your friend Tom’s vile watery 
claret) I mean to disprove the possibility of benevolence, and perhaps the relation 
of cause and effect. And I remain with the sincerest friendship 
Yours till annihilation—* 


ERNEST CAMPBELL MossNER 
The University of Texas 





indicate the omission of passages. He further states (pp. 147-148) that ‘“These de- 
scriptions, which scandalize so many weak minds, signify no more than the sins of 
Jerusalem. . . . Expressions to us indelicate and obscure, were not so at that time. 
The like plainness openly shews itself in other passages of Scripture.” 

20. A series of scrawls at the close is indecipherable. 





THE FORMATIVE PERIOD OF GALDOS’ SOCIAL- 
PSYCHOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 








Ga.pés occupies the conspicuous position of being the one Spanish novelist 
of the nineteenth century who seriously undertook to give the Spaniards a 
national novel of broad social perspective. It is recognized that his goal took 
form early and underwent a gradual expansion consistent with his early 
ideals.’ There is still need, however, of tracing the wavering course of his 
formative period. With Dovia Perfecta Galdés exhibits a clear understand- 
ing of the novelistic objectives which he is to pursue thereafter in his novelas 
contempordneas. He becomes in effect a literary social psychologist, and his 
basic strength as a novelist lies in his psychological portrayal of character 
in close relation to the social medium in which it grows. This is an important 
line of development which should be distinguished in the novelist’s early 
works. 

The author’s realism and his social outlook are discernible in incipient 
form in his youthful writings, and his ability in characterization develops 
gradually through several years of experimental writing. During these 
years of apprenticeship—1861 to 1871, roughly—Galdds finds himself in a 
state of indecision, not only as regards the choice of a genre on which to 
concentrate his literary efforts, but also as regards basic objectives and a 
method of attaining them. The romantic inclinations manifest in his youth- 
ful melodramas become channeled for the most part into the short story, 
represented by La sombra and other tales of fantasy to which the author 
intermittently turned in later years. The realistic tendency seen in his 
youthful satirical compositions leads eventually to the social novel; not, 
however, without considerable uncertainty as to procedure. The delibera- 
tive and decisive stage in Galdés’ formative period centers around the 
years 1870 and 1871, when he wrote an important critical essay and the 
novel El audaz. At this time he is pondering in theory and attempting in 
practice what are to be the two major ingredients of his contemporary 
novels: a presentation of the social seene—the raw material for the novel— 
and a psychological study of personality as grounded in social relationships. 
Prior to this time, he has barely approached a clear understanding of ob- 
jectives for the social novel. 

Of Galdés’ earliest compositions, Un viaje redondo (1861)* is the most 
indicative of his future course with respect to the novel. It is a reaction 
against the novela por entregas after the manner of Dumas, Soulié, and 
Hugo, who are named in the sketch as a major diet of the reading public. 
It contains some satire of social types but it is significant for the general di- 


1. See Joaquin Casalduero, ‘‘El desarrollo de la obra de Galdés,” Hispanic Review, 
X (1942), 244-250. 

2. See H. Chonon Berkowitz, ‘“‘The Youthful writings of Pérez Galdés,’’ Hispanic 
Review, I (1932), 91-121. Berkowitz reprints Un viaje redondo, El sol, and Una noche 
a bordo, and comments on two poems, El teatro nuevo and El Pollo, and a one-act 
historical play, Quien mal hace, bien no espere. 
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rection of the youthful author’s thoughts rather than for any specific ideas. 
It is in fact an imitation of the Cervantine and picaresque reaction to the 
novel of extravagant content, and though written in a playful mood, re- 
veais an intelligent grasp of the contemporary state of the novel. 

The critical attitude expressed in Un viaje redondo sets the pattern of 
Galdés’ orientation toward the novel for several years to come. Sometimes 
with passion and caustic sarcasm he ridicules the superficial imitations of 
foreign novels, particularly the French “novelas histéricas y sociales.’ As 
for characterization and social outlook, his early position is that of a satirist 
and costumbrista. Two poems, for example, El teatro and El Pollo, dating 
from the same epoch as Un viaje redondo, satirize respectively the proposed 
construction of a theater on the ocean’s edge, and a social type, the Dandy.‘ 
La sombra, which Galddés calls his ‘“primeros pinitos . . . en el picaro arte 
de novelar” and which he says was written in 1866 or 1867,' reveals an in- 
terest in the psycho-pathological study of personality, an interest later 
turned into realistic channels. While La sombra may be considered a sym- 
bolic story expressive of the author’s belief in the necessity of a novelist’s 
keeping his imagination well under control,* it is nonetheless a romantic tale 
told by one who knows that literarily he is indulging in fantasy, not serious 
study. It gives no indication of the author’s thinking regarding society as 
fictional material. 

For the period 1861 to 1867, then, Galdés’ orientation toward the novel 
is predominantly a satirical and negative attitude of dissatisfaction. In so far 
as characterization and social study are concerned, the indication is that 
he will follow the direction of satirical description of types and local social 
flaws. 

In May 1867 Galddés went to Paris, where he frequented the bookstalls 
along the Seine, showing a particular interest in the works of Balzac.’ Re- 
turning to Madrid, he began La Fontana de Oro, which he completed on his 
second trip to France in 1868.8 The years 1867 and 1868 undoubtedly mark 
an important stage in the formation of his conception of his mission as 
novelist. The crystallization of his plan, however, does not appear at once. 
La Fontana de Oro is ostensibly written in the sphere of the historical novel 
as represented later by the Episodios nacionales. The author seems to be 

3. See the two articles, ‘‘Cantares, por don Melchor Palau” and ‘‘Auroras, colec- 
cién de poesias de don Rafael M. Ferndndez Neda”’ in Obras completas de don Benito 
Pérez Galdés, ed. Carlos Sainz de Robles, VI (Madrid, 1942), 1626-1633. Both of these 
articles appeared in Crénica de Madrid in 1866. 

4. Further confirmation of the costumbrista tendencies of the youthful Galdés is 
found in his numerous journalistic compositions (1865-1868), discussed by Berko- 
witz in ‘“‘Galdés’ Literary Apprenticeship,’’ Hispanic Review, III (1935), 1-22. 

5. See the author’s foreword (1890) to La sombra (Madrid, 1909). Berkowitz, in his 
recent biography, Pérez Galdés. Spanish Liberal Crusader, Madison, 1948, p. 79, says 
that La sombra was written between June 1866 and the fall of 1867. 

6. Cf. Berkowitz, loc. cit. 

7. See Luis Antén del Olmet and Arturo Garcia Carraffa, Galdés, Madrid, 1912, p. 


31, and Memorias de un desmemoriado (Obras completas, ed. Sainz, VI, 1730). 
8. Except for the final pages: see Galdés’ foreword (1870) to La Fontana de Oro. 
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carrying out the intention which he expressed to Mesonero Romanos, whom 
he repeatedly consulted for information, of becoming a chronicler of 
Madrid: 


este su servidor y parroquiano, que hoy se ha echado a cuestas el inmenso com- 
promiso de trazar las principales figuras historico-literarias de este gran museo.* 


Galdés at the time of this interview with Mesonero Romanos, was no doubt 
at work on La Fontana de Oro. The novel was to be the first of a long series 
in which a picture of Madrid, starting with the early part of the century, 
would depict some of the prominent historical figures. His basic approach at 
this moment is descriptive presentation rather than social study. La Fon- 
tana de Oro shows the latter only in slight degree, as we shall see from an 
examination of the novel. 

The narrative is the love story of Lazaro, a young, idealistic provincial, 
who becomes involved in revolutionary political disturbances on his arrival 
in Madrid to seek a career, and of Clara, simple and unobtrusive ward of a 
fanatical monarchist. The author begins with emphasis on historical back- 
ground—political conditions during the reign of Fernando VII and abun- 
dant detail on the topography of Madrid in 1821. Gradually the love story 
comes to the front but shares the stage always with a picture of customs 
and politics. Obviously the author’s objective is to present a view of Spanish 
society within a given historical epoch. His method is essentially that of a 
costumbrista, in that he relies heavily upon description of customs and 
sketches of types, of the middle class particularly, but with some attention 
to the pueblo. And frequently his descriptive, satirical style is in the tradi- 
tion of the picaresque novel. The only theme of social significance to be 
found in the novel, aside from the general proposition that violence in 
revolutionary movements is futile, has to do with the beatific dofia Paulita, 
who after years of rigid seclusion in a sanctified atmosphere, shows herself 
desirous of discarding her cloak of saintliness when she falls desperately in 
love with Lazaro. The dynamics of Paulita’s portrayal lies in the emotional 
conflict between self-assertion in love and the necessity of living up to a 
saintly reputation acquired during years of religious training and a secluded 
existence during which all natural desires for a married life have been re- 
pressed. The author is attacking Spanish traditionalism as it affects the 
education and seclusion of women. This represents his first step in the han- 
dling of social problems, as it does his first significant display of psychologi- 
cal treatment of character, and it is noteworthy that the two are found 
together. The episode of dofia Paulita is given considerable space in the 
novel, but is withal merely incidental. Moreover, Lazaro’s experiences in 

9. As quoted by Berkowitz from an article of Galdés (‘‘Galerfa de figuras de cera: 
X, Mesonero Romanos,” from La Nacién, March 8, 1868): ‘‘Galdés and Mesonero 
Romanos,”’ RR, XXIII (1932), 203. 

10. For comment on the neurotic manifestations of Paulita’s futile love, see Leota 


W. Elliott and F. M. Kercheville, ‘‘Galdés and Abnormal Psychology,’’ Hispania, 
XXIII (1940), 30-31. 
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Madrid are but a fleeting episode in the life of one who is passing through 
the city, not one who must live his life there. Spanish society moves dis- 
seminatively and kaleidoscopically before us as the fortunes of LAzaro 
and Clara unravel. Thus, while historical recording is infiltrated to some 
extent with social depiction, the social picture is superficial. The novel is 
essentially popularized history. 

With El audaz (1871), however, the author takes a step forward, par- 
ticularly in his efforts at merging social themes with plot and character. 
Once more the narrative—in the major phase of a composition which tech- 
nically is without decisive unity—is a love story, this time of a young ideal- 
ist, Muriel, whose ambition is to right the injustice of which his father was 
victim and at the same time to improve the social conditions of the middle 
and humble classes in general. He meets Susana, the daughter of a count 
in whose employ his father had been unjustly punished. The story of the 
young couple’s love now becomes a major part of the whole, which em- 
braces the vicissitudes of political intrigue on the part of rank traditional- 
ists, revolutionists, and opportunists of varying political ideals and of vary- 
ing degrees of sincerity. The author still relies heavily upon descriptive 
sketches of customs and types and upon picaresque, satirical treatment, but 
his social perspective has broadened since writing La Fontana de Oro; for he 
not only embraces a wider range of society, in which the aristocracy promi- 
nently appears, but his critical view has deepened, as can be seen in his 
pointed revelation of the hypocrisy, selfishness, and corruptness in Church 
and State among traditionalists and revolutionists alike, and the general 
lack of concern for the true welfare of the people. The most interesting ac- 
cession of all is the theme demonstrated in the tragic love of Susana, the 
count’s daughter, and Muriel, who is not only the enemy of her father, but 
also beneath her in social standing. Here is a theme similar to that of Gloria: 
the tragedy caused by the laws of social convention in preventing happiness 
in personal relations. The author is saying in effect that love is the only force 
that will make people of different social circumstances equal. 

El audaz is not generally given the credit that it deserves. It reveals a 
definite talent for relating a story—a talent which Galdés would have done 
well to favor in a number of his maturer novels—and it has a conyincing 
characterization in Susana, the novelist’s strongest character portrayal up 
to this time. Appearing at first as a spoiled, haughty person of the “social 
set,’ Susana proves to be a superior individual, rising above convention, 
in fact rebellious against it, though eventually defeated in her self-asser- 
tion. The barrier of class distinction constitutes the occasion for the drama 
and dynamics of the portrayal, in which the author concentrates his 
efforts on the psychological adjustments involved in a conflict between 
training (family and social background) and love. The story of Susana 
is Galdés’ first major step toward the socio-psychological novel. 

In the characterization of Muriel, Galdés was less fortunate, and the 
reason was the lack of a well-defined plan for his story. The main weakness 
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of the novel can be explained by the author’s confusion as regards two ob- 
jectives, the one historical, the other social. Using the turmoil of a specific 
epoch in Spanish history as a base, he wanted to portray his protagonist, 
Muriel, as a driving force motivated by vengeance and a desire for gran- 
deur, with orientation toward social justice. And he wanted to present a 
dramatic conflict between love and the obstacles raised by the heavy weight 
of class prejudice. Either of these themes if properly handled could have 
produced a well-unified plot. In the first case, Muriel’s character as the pri- 
mary focus of the novel should be closely integrated with the revolutionary 
movement, and the love story should be secondary. In the second case, 
Susana should be allowed a major role in the plot, and the revolution should 
serve only as background. The author had the opportunity for a dynamic 
psychological study in the portrayal of Muriel. The youthful hardships of 
the latter and the injustice to his father were ample explanation of his de- 
termined drive for ascendancy and his thirst for social vengeance. Muriel’s 
personality, however, once fixed in the introductory part of the novel and 
only slightly broadened by his love for Susana, becomes merely a static 
fragment tossed about in a political s.tuation which assumes major propor- 
tions and in which Muriel’s personal motivations are insufficiently identified 
with the sequence of events. Susana, on the other hand, is a fuller psycho- 
logical portrayal of an individual studied in relation to social surroundings. 
She is the second character of a potential socio-psychological drama, which 
remains inchoate because of emphasis on the description of a revolutionary 
period. Thus we have more the picture of a revolution than the portrayal 
of a revolutionist or the drama of a love story. The problem was one of inte- 
gration, in which the young author failed. But the novel shows how Galdés 
at the time was striving to satisfy two novelistic aspirations, the one di- 
rected toward history, and the other toward social and psychological study. 

That the latter objective had by 1870 assumed in the novelist’s mind 
equal importance with that of historical narration is further confirmed by 
the Observaciones sobre la novela contempordnea en Espafia." In this article 
Galdés views the novel as a vehicle for social depiction and reveals some of 
the ideas incorporated in El audaz, but he shows in his critical discussion a 
clearness and maturity of perspective which for the time being he is unable 
to achieve in his creative writing. He reviews the state of the novel in Spain 
at the time, deploring soberly what he had previously attacked satirically: 
the Spanish imitation of foreign novels, particularly the conventionalized 
adaptation of the French “sensational” novels and the novela de salén. 
Considering la entrega (la novela por entregas) to be in practice nothing more 
than a trivial “novela de impresiones y movimiento,” he rejects it as some- 
thing horrible for art and calls for a careful observation of contemporary 
life, maintaining that Spanish national society, if properly studied, offers 

11. The full title of the article is ‘“Observaciones sobre la novela contempordnea 


en Espafia. Proverbios ejemplares y proverbios cémicos, por D. Ventura Ruiz Aguilera.”’ 
It appeared in the Revista de Espafia, XV (1870), 162-172. 
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abundant opportunity for the novelist. He would have the novel embrace a 
much broader area than that represented by the novela de salén and the 
regional cuadro. In this connection, he recommends a thorough treatment 
of urban society and the middle class. The former he admits would require 
special study, for the “pueblo de Madrid es hoy muy poco conocido,” and 
the works of Mesonero Romanos apply to the Madrid of thirty years ago. 
The middle class, above all, is a rich unexploited field: 


Pero la clase media, la mds olvidada por nuestros novelistas es el gran modelo, la 
fuente inagotable. Ella es hoy la base del orden social; ... en ella esté el hombre 
del siglo XTX con sus virtudes y sus vicios, . . . La novela moderna de costumbres 
ha de ser la expresién de cuanto bueno y malo existe en el fondo de esa clase. . . . 2 


Galdés recognizes in the pueblo its color and adaptability as novelistic ma- 
terial, but he maintains that the Spanish middle class also possesses the 
necessary vitality for representation in the novel of customs: 


La sociedad actual, representada en la clase media . . . tiene también en el momento 
actual, y segtin la especial manera de ser con que la conocemos, grandes condiciones 
de originalidad, de colorido, de forma." 


Galddés is not content with a mere surface view of customs, however, for 
he envisages the portrayal of social conditions and problems as a part of 
the rovelist’s mission: “‘. . . tiene la misién de reflejar esta turbacién honda, 
esta lucha incesante de principios y hechos que constituye el maravilloso 
drama de la vida actual.’ And one of the questions confronting contempo- 
rary Spanish society is religion, though Galdés believes that the novelist’s 
duty is to report conditions as they are without trying t» solve problems by 
the preachment of theses. If the lesson is learned indirectly, the artist has 
reason for gratification; if not, art has fulfilled its mission by posing the 
problems. 

Galdés concludes his essay on the novel by expressing his belief that the 
great Spanish novel of customs will soon appear, interpreting the cwadro de 
costumbres as its forerunner, and he then proceeds to discuss briefly some 
of Ruiz Aguilera’s Proverbios. 

The significant ideas in the article may be summarized as follows: 1) an 
aim of close resemblance to actual conditions, and a disregard of plot for 
plot’s sake (this is a continuation of his earlier aversion to the novela por 
entregas; 2) attainment of national scope, in the sense that a broad picture 
of Spanish society should serve as a basis; 3) necessity of a picture of urban 
society of all classes; 4) emphasis on the middle class; 5) study of social con- 
ditions and social problems, including moral and spiritual relations; 6) con- 
sideration of special problems, in the form of rational reporting rather than 
preachments, but with the recognition of the propriety of imparting lessons 


12. Revista de Espana, XV (1870), 167. 
13. Ibid. 
14. Ibid. 
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indirectly. And with all this, a firm optimistic belief in the essential vigor 
of Spanish society and a willingness to accept the disturbing elements of 
contemporary life as a challenge to the artist who will grasp the signifi- 
cance of the ‘‘maravilloso drama de la vida actual.’ His main contributions 
are his emphasis upon urban society, especially the middle class, and his 
advocacy of a studious approach. His emphasis on the middle class should 
be interpreted as an interest in an important unexploited field, rather than 
a lack of interest in the pueblo or even the aristocracy. 

The article appears simply as one written by an observer, and the author 
gives no intimation of his own intention of initiating the Spanish “novel of 
customs” which he foresees. But it is fairly clear from his later works that 
the mission of the novelist which he describes was one which he hoped to 
fulfill. Furthermore, the definitiness of his ideas shows that he has acquired 
in 1870 a decisive attitude with respect to the social novel. El audaz is a 
step toward the fulfillment of his social objective—an imperfect step, not 
only because of the author’s comparative inexperience in the novel, but 
also because he has not yet seen the advantage of pursuing separately the 
historical and the social objectives. 

Berkowitz characterizes the two years following the publication of La 
Fontana de Oro as the period of “The Great Decision” in Galdés’ career.'® 
From his viewpoint, Galdés’ supreme idea, which grew out of his experi- 
ment in writing La Fontana de Oro and El audaz, was to reform the national 
conscience by turning his attention to the individual rather than to insti- 
tutions, and to regenerate Spain by revolutionizing the novel. The “great 
decision,” reached in the middle of 1872, was to put his idea into practice 
by producing a series of historical novels. Berkowitz recognizes in the Ob- 
servaciones an expression of Galddés’ novelistic intentions, but apparently 
believes that the idea of a social novel lay dormant in the novelist’s mind 
after writing the critical essay and was revived in 1876 (Dovtia Perfecta), 
when circumstances were particularly stimulating for the undertaking.’* 
This view—presumably an interpretation—though undoubtedly correct in 
a sense, is incomplete. It fails to take into account the dual objectives of 
El audaz and the structural difficulties inherent therein, and consequently 
overlooks the probability that after his experience with this novel, Galdés 
soon came to realize the necessity of doing only one thing at a time. 

In short, it seems most plausible that Galdés, even as he wrote El audaz, 
had both the historical and the social objectives in mind, the latter goal 
having shortly before this time become clearly defined. After pondering his 
problem further, following the publication of Zl audaz, he must have de- 
cided upon the plan of producing a novel of national scope by means of two 
major approaches. By way of one approach, in which history would serve 
as a base for his narrative, he could mix information and entertainment. 
In a word, he could popularize history and at the same time—in Berko- 


15. Pérez Galdés. Spanish Liberal Crusader, ch. v. 
16. Ibid., pp. 131-134. 
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witz’s words—revive the national conscience. It is quite possible, too, that 
he had the ulterior studious goal, as Casalduero asserts,” of providing the 
necessary foundation for a clear understanding of contemporary Spain 
from the viewpoint of antecedent causes. By way of the other approach, 
he could attain a national scope horizontally, turning his attention to the 
immediacy of the Spanish scene in a presentation of customs, social condi- 
tions, and the psychological problems which they involve. This phase of 
his general objective is the one with which he was preoccupied in the Obser- 
vaciones sobre la novela contempordnea en Espafia. It necessarily would lead 
him to encompass not only regional customs but life in the urban centers 
as well, especially the middle class, since he believed this to be an important 
part of modern Spain hitherto neglected by novelists. And it would lead 
him to develop the psychological study of character, for which he had al- 
ready shown a decisive inclinaticn. 

Once Galdés decided upon a definite procedure, probably in the early 
part of 1872, his works immediately gained stature through concentration 
of effort toward well-defined goals, both in the Episodios, with which he 
first occupied himself, and later in the social novel. Dofia Perfecta contrasts 
vividly from a technical standpoint with La Fontana de Oro and El audaz. 
Its intense directness, centering on the battle of egos between dofia Per- 
fecta and her nephew, even suggests a reaction on the author’s part to a 
previous state of indecisiveness. At the same time the novel is a good ex- 
ample of the utilization of social psychology in fiction. The socio-psycho- 
logical nature of the novel is notably revealed in the provincial inferiority 
complex seen both in individuals and in group psychology, the formative 
influence of ecclesiolatry upon character, the molding power of a strong- 
willed personality upon her associates, and the effect of rigid family domi- 
nance enforced upon a daughter. The author treats the effect of environ- 
mental conditioning in dofia Perfecta as a fait accompli; that is, we are 
aware of her background without witnessing the hardening process of habit- 
ual attitudes. As a preliminary to her clerical associations and in addition 
to her provincial attitude, the circumstances of an unhappy married life 
before the death of her husband could logically have led to a compensatory 
reaction in the form of cold authoritarian assertiveness, channeled subse- 
quently into formalistic religious fervor. The sociological content forms the 
base on which the fierce emotional drama of hate is psychologically con- 
structed. The dynamics of character portrayal is precisely what constitutes 
the artistic merit of Dofia Perfecta, and it is especially significant that in 
Galdés’ first major artistic accomplishment one finds a close integration of 
psychological and social study—psychology as the main interest, social and 
sociological factors as the foundation. These are the two components of his 
first successful characterizations as he gradually emerges from the limita- 
tions of descriptive and satirical delineation and they constitute the basic 
formula for his social novels subsequent to Dofia Perfecta. 


17. Op. cit., p. 244. 
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We may say, then, that the objectives on which Galdés was deliberating 
in 1870 as regards a social novel of national scope were soon made to con- 
form to a definite plan after the trial step represented by El audaz. The 
aspiration to present a studious view of contemporary Spanish society, 
avoiding the superficial manner of the novel of action, was satisfied by the 
novel of psychological plot grounded in a social medium. Probably because 
of the immediacy of the subject matter in the controversial atmosphere of 
the 1870’s, Galdés begins his novelas contempordneas by examining specific 
problems relating to the Church and clergy, to traditionalism and provin- 
cial obscurantism, and the consideration of Spanish women as victims of 
social and religious environment. As he embarks, then, he is less calm and 
objective than his remarks in the Observaciones would lead one to expect, 
becoming virulent at times as in his earlier writings; but he remains true to 
his tenet of not trying to offer specific solutions to the problems under con- 
sideration. In so far as his presentation of national customs and social 
classes is concerned, he is merely probing the surface; with the passing of 
the controversial phase, however, he regains the composure manifest in his 
critical article. Shifting his emphasis from controversial issues to the more 
generally human and to the material and sociological aspects of urban life, 
he advances to the height of his detached study of the urban middle class 
and the pueblo in Fortunata y Jacinta (1886-1887) and Misericordia (1897). 
Both novels may be considered the culmination of ideals expressed in the 
Observaciones sobre la novela contempordnea en Espafia. Like most of his 
contemporary novels, they combine the objective of social depiction with 
that of studious character portrayal. This was an ideal perhaps only vaguely 
felt in the novelist’s youthful aversion to the novela por entregas but which 
crystallized into a definite procedure: the development of a plot in which 
the psychology of personality takes precedence over narrative events, and 
which at the same time receives its essential substance from sociological 
background. 

SHERMAN Eorr 
Washington University 
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LA METHODE DE M. LEO SPITZER: 








M. Leo Spritzer vient d’ajouter un livre singuliétrement excitant 4 son 
ceuvre prestigieuse. Celle-ci, outre des volumes renommés, compte quel- 
ques centaines d’articles dont on jurerait qu’aucun n’est indifférent et 
ot il n’y aurait qu’A puiser pour constituer des recueils aussi riches d’idées 
que celui qui nous est présenté aujourd’hui. L’effort vigoureux et brillant 
de M. Spitzer, depuis une quarantaine d’années, s’est poursuivi dans 
deux directions. D’une part, il a puissamment contribué au renouvelle- 
ment de l’histoire des mots, de la sémantique historique. I] a préféré a 
l’étude linéaire des filiations de sens 4 la fagon d’Antoine Thomas une 
méthode de convergence qui conservait la ‘‘massenstrategie” comparatiste 
de Schuchardt, mais débarrassée de ses préjugés utilitaires et rendue a 
la vocation humaniste. De ce type d’études, le lecteur trouvera de re- 
marquables exemples dans le volume offert 4 M. Spitzer 4 l’occasion de 
son soixantiéme anniversaire, Essays in Historical Semantics (S. F. Vanni, 
New York, 1948); les historiens de la littérature tireront profit 4 y lire, 
dans un texte enrichi, le tres important article “Milieu and Ambiance” 
(pages 179-316). D’autre part, M. Spitzer s’est efforcé, au moyen de la 
stylistique, de jeter un pont entre la linguistique et l’histoire de la littéra- 
ture. C’est dire qu’il ne se rattache pas 4 la tendance, représentée par 
Ch. Bally, qui exclut de la stylistique l’étude de 1’expression littéraire. 
Le style des écrivains, des grands écrivains, est, au contraire, un objet 
de choix pour M. Spitzer. Mais il ne se contente pas non plus, comme 
certains, de le caractériser sur le simple plan du langage. Ce qu’il veut, 
c’est d’abord aller 4 l’4me de l’ceuvre ou de |’auteur, lui arracher en quelque 
sorte son secret, exprimer son essence particuliére dont le détail linguistique 
n’est qu’une manifestation nécessaire parmi d’autres, et ensuite replonger 
cette individualité dans les vastes courants de conscience qui vont de 
l’antiquité & son temps et A sa postérité. Il y a du grandiose dans une telle 
ambition, et de quoi séduire 4 la fois les esthéticiens et les historiens, on 
ne peut plus dire simplement de la littérature, des idées ou de la sensibilité, 
mais de la civilisation et de la culture. Les monographies qui composent 
louvrage intitulé Linguistics and Literary History (I. Linguistics and 
Literary History; II. Linguistic Perspectivism in the Don Quijote; III. The 
“récit de Théraméne”’; IV. The Style of Diderot; V. Interpretation of an 
Ode by Paul Claudel) sont de nouvelles contributions apportées 4 cette 
vaste enquéte poursuivie par M. Spitzer dans ses Aufsdtze zur romanischen 
Syntax und Stylistik, Stilstudien, Romanische Stil- und Literaturstudien, 


1. Linguistics and Literary History (Essays in Stylistics). By Leo Spitzer. Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 1948. Pp. vii + 236. 
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mais cette fois c’est en anglais que le savant linguiste, émigré aux Etats- 
Unis, professeur 4 l’Université Johns Hopkins, nous fait part de ses dé- 
couvertes.” 

Pour mener & bien ses hardies prospections dans le mystére des chefs- 
d’ceuvre et leur enracinement spirituel, M. Spitzer est admirablement armé. 
Il dispose d’abord d’une immense érudition philologique; il déploie aux 
yeux du lecteur émerveillé un éventail de références d’une ampleur inégala- 
ble. Outre les ressources de sa spécialité et des sciences annexes, il fait appel 
& maintes littératures, 4 plusieurs branches de l’histoire, 4 la théologie, & 
la patristique, aux disciplines philosophiques, 4 la phénoménologie, 4 la 
psychanalyse. . . . Et ses références ne se bornent pas 4 de simples rappels de 
faits ou de textes, elles sont interprétées, commentées, ajustées. Non seule- 
ment linguiste, mais polyglotte, il séme 4 foison, sans crainte des disparates, 
en citoyen du monde et en témoin de tous les temps, le grec, le latin, le 
bas latin, l’allemand, le frangais, |’espagnol, le catalan, l’italien, le russe. . . . 
Certaines de ses pages évoquent le carrefour cosmopolite, le congrés interna- 
tional, la Babel des Humanités. 

Cet équipement si varié est mis, par une mémoire riche en associations, 
au service d’un vigoureux esprit de rapprochement. Mais il n’y a pas en 
M. Spitzer qu’un comparatiste. Chez lui s’allient deux qualités assez rare- 
ment réunies: un vif sentiment de l’originalité artistique et une compré- 
hension profonde des forces permanentes de la tradition. Autant il est 
prompt 4 réagir devant la nouveauté esthétique d’un texte, autant et plus 
il est apte 4 retrouver, sous les changements les plus apparents, les lointaines 
origines de la pensée moderne dans ce vieux fonds gréco-romano-judéo- 
chrétien dont il parle si bien et qu’il appelle tantdét civilitas romana du 
moyen 4ge, tantét antiquité chrétienne, et od il voit les bases toujours 
solides de notre civilisation. M. Spitzer est exactement un humaniste 
moderne; il est resté antimatérialiste, antimécaniste, antipositiviste, anti- 
évolutionniste (au sens spencerien); il croit que les progrés des sciences 
sont tributaires, pour leur langage et méme pour leurs concepts, de la 
tradition humaniste; 4 plus forte raison déplore-t-il que les études romanes 
ou germaniques soient trop souvent coupées des études grecques et latines 
(voir sur tous ces points son éloquente préface aux Essays in Historical 
Semantics). Il va jusqu’é considérer les vrais humanistes comme les suc- 
cesseurs des théologiens; ils ont foi en l’esprit humain, en une lumiére en 
quelque sorte divine qui fait la beauté interne des ceuvres d’art; celles-ci 
doivent étre approchées dans un esprit d’amour et expliquées, comme les 
vieux textes sacrés ou classiques, par une nouvelle pratique de cette apologie 
qui fut la mére de la philologie et de la critique des textes. 

Ce n’est pas, on le voit, sans lui donner des racines vénérables que M. 

2. Ajoutons, & la derniére minute, le tout récent recueil de trois Smith College 
Lectures: A Method of Interpreting Literature, Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
1949, pp. 149 (I. Three Poems on Ecstasy: John Donne, St. John of the Cross, 


Richard Wagner; II. Pages from Voltaire; III. American Advertising Explained as 
Popular Art). 
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Spitzer se déclare partisan de la critique des beautés (au moins comme atti- 
tude de départ). Cette critique de sympathie utilise une méthode que nous 
allons examiner. Mais il faut dire d’abord avec quelle ingéniosité dans 
l’analyse et la synthése M. Spitzer la pratique, avec quel art il passe de 
la détection du détail significatif aux perspectives d’ensemble, comment il 
se fait tour 4 tour, pour emprunter son langage, microscopique et macrosco- 
pique. On ne saurait négliger non plus I’allure si personnelle de sa maniére, 
cet élan, cette fougue, cette impétuosité qu’il met dans ses démonstrations, 
cette vitalité qui fait éclater les cadres de ses articles, dont il essaie de 
corseter le sujet dans un argument préliminaire d’une sobriété voulue, et 
qui finissent toujours par déborder dans une multitude de notes exubérantes 
(une mine de remarques adjacentes, de prolongements, de controverses: il y 
a la matiére de dix livres dans un livre de M. Spitzer), cette richesse et 
presque cette intempérance d’imagination qui le conduit parfois bien loin 
de son propos, cette ardeur combattive qui n’a pas dé lui faire que des 
amis (mais M. Spitzer est de ceux qui reprennent des forces & la vue de 
leurs adversaires), mais aussi cette franchise, cette conviction entrainante, 
cette joie de persuader, cette bonne humeur de grand travailleur qui parfois 
s’ébroue en malices, en sourires, en sarcasmes plus volontiers qu’en compli- 
ments: un tempérament enfin. Surtout, M. Spitzer posséde un don essentiel 
au savant qui s’aventure dans un domaine mal connu, le don de la formule; 
il ne sait pas seulement décrire admirablement, il impose des noms aux 
produits de son analyse. C’est, pour caractériser les emplois de causatifs 
chez Charles-Louis Philippe, la motivation pseudo-objective; les listes volon- 
tairement hétéroclites de Claudel, l’énumération chaotique; certains ce de 
Racine, “the distantiating demonstrative’; certains et de Diderot, le et de 
culmination. La ot nous parlons de litote, d’euphémisme, de style noble 4 
propos de Racine, il invente ‘die klassische Dampfung.’’ Pour Cervantés, 
e’est le perspectivisme (moins clair, en francais, que son équivalent relati- 
visme); pour Diderot, la ‘“‘self-potentiation” (que je ne sais comment rendre: 
autodynamisme?). 

M. Spitzer rejette les procédés habituels de la plupart des historiens de 
la littérature. Il prend résolument pour point de départ l’ceuvre d’art 
concréte (page 172) et refuse de lui appliquer du dehors un point de vue 
a priori (page 172) ou une catégorie toute faite (page 27). Il affirme que 
la critique doit rester immanente a l’ceuvre et en tirer ses propres catégories 
(page 125). Cette affirmation est fondée sur la croyance & la cohésion interne 
de l’objet & étudier (page 31, note 7). C’est pourquoi le critique doit se 
laisser guider par les mots vers |’économie intérieure de l’ceuvre, allant 
ainsi de sa périphérie & son coeur (page 125). En fait, si M. Spitzer part 
du style, c’est parce qu’il est linguiste, mais dans cet effort de pénétration, 
il n’y a pas A ses yeux de position privilégiée; on pourrait partir de n’importe 
quel autre aspect particulier (idées, intrigue, composition . . .). Tout détail 
bien observé, méme arbitrairement choisi, conduit :nfailliblement au 
centre de l’ceuvre d’art (pages 197-198). 
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La méthode de M. Spitzer repose donc sur une observation bien faite. 
Mais ce serait en fausser l’esprit que de considérer cette observation (por- 
tant généralement sur un trait stylistique) comme constituant par elle- 
méme la premiére démarche de la recherche. Celle-ci consiste dans un 
mouvement de l’esprit qui rattache immédiatement le détail observé a 
l’ceuvre entiére (page 27). C’est essentiellement le sentiment que ce détail, 
dont on a été frappé, a une signification profonde. C’est pourquoi M. 
Spitzer, bien qu’il l’appelle souvent une induction, préfére l’appeler une 
intuition (page 9) et parfois une divination (page 19). Sur quoi repose 
exactement cette intuition? Sur le lien qui s’établit entre le détail observé 
(trait linguistique dans les exemples donnés) et la signification spirituelle 
qui s’en dégage et qu’en réalité il ne fait que refléter. Chez tout écrivain 
original, on constate une déviation stylistique individuelle de la norme 
habituelle (pages 11 et 15); cette déviation, ou plutét ces déviations parti- 
culiéres de l’usage, ces traits de style, pris d’ensemble, considérés comme 
consistants et ne pouvant étre pris pour un effet du hasard, suggérent 
l’existence d’un dénominateur commun, d’une racine psychologique, d’un 
étymon spirituel (page 27). Celui-ci, bien reconnu, n’a plus qu’A étre 
nommé. I] nous donne la clef de l’ceuvre, le sens de la Weltanschawung 
de l’auteur, le fond de son inspiration. 

Qu’est-ce qui garantit la valeur de cette intuition? Le critique qui 
l’éprouve ne peut arguer que d’un sentiment interne d’évidence; de telles 
trouvailles sont le fruit du talent, de l’expérience et de la foi (page 27); 
elles ne sont pas plus démontrables que les croyances admises qui sont & 
la base de l’histoire des langues romanes (page 10). L’intuition est seule- 
ment caractérisée, chez celui qui |’éprouve, par l’impression qu’entre lui 
et l’ceuvre vient brusquement de s’établir une relation, signe que le détail 
et le tout ont trouvé un dénominateur commun, qui donne |’étymologie 
du texte (page 27): cette brusque révélation se manifeste par une sorte 
de déclanchement interne, un déclic caractéristique, le click, analogue a ce 
qu’on éprouve quand on saisit tout d’un coup le sens d’une phrase ou d’un 
poéme (page 7). 

La seconde démarche consiste dans une vérification du résultat acquis; 
ici la méthode déductive (qu’il serait dangereux d’employer au début de 
la recherche) a sa place toute indiquée: elle confirme le principe d’explica- 
tion trouvée par voie inductive (pages 23-24). Comment s’opére exacte- 
ment cette vérification par déduction? M. Spitzer n’en donne pas une 
théorie aussi explicite que de |’intuition. I] parle & un endroit (page 14) 
de concordance de |’élément découvert avec ce qu’on sait d’autres sources 
sur les éléments de l’inspiration de l’auteur envisagé,—ce qui semble im- 
pliquer les remarques faites antérieurement par d’autres critiques littéraires 
(page 13). Mais M. Spitzer entend surtout, et bien plutét, un retour du 
principe créateur 4 d’autres groupes d’observations (concernant les idées, 
l’intrigue, la composition . . .), afin de voir si la forme intérieure qu’on a 
tenté de bAtir rend compte du tout (page 19); aprés trois ou quatre de 
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ces déductions, on sera capable de décider si l’on a bien atteint le centre 
vital de l’ceuvre ou si |’on se trouve dans une position excentrique ou pé- 
riphérique (page 19). Dans ce cas, qui est celui qu’envisage vraiment M. 
Spitzer, on pourrait dire que la vérification de l’intuition reste immanente 
4 l’ceuvre. Quant a l’autre type de vérification, sorte de vérification externe 
par accord avec d’autres critiques, M. Spitzer, en dépit de ses déclarations 
en faveur du consensus omnium, qui ne peut sortir que de la discussion 
(page 38), en fait rarement usage. I] reconnait cependant (page 38, note 19) 
qu’il peut arriver que l’intuition (il dit exactement, dans le sens détourné 
qu’on a vu, l’étymologie) méne simplement & une caractérisation de l’auteur 
acceptée depuis longtemps, mais il s’en console sur l’enrichissement et le 
renouvellement d’une vérité rajeunie. 

Intuition unique, 4 partir d’un groupe d’observations, et menant fatale- 
ment au centre de l’ceuvre par la révélation de son étymon psychologique, 
puis vérification par application déductive du principe spirituel découvert 
& plusieurs groupes d’observations différents en nature du premier, telle 
est la procédure préconisée, qui se résume en un mouvement d’aller-et- 
retour (voir pages 9, 14, 18-19, 23), un to-and-fro movement (le fro movement 
étant, en réalité, multiple). Cette méthode, M. Spitzer ne la croit pas 
particuliére 4 l’étude des ceuvres littéraires; elle est la base de toutes les 
études humanistes (page 9), et notamment de |’étymologie (c’est au moyen 
d’un exemple de ce genre qu’il introduit son discours de la méthode: |’in- 
tuition qui lui a permis de trouver l’origine inconnue de conundrum en 
l’identifiant avec calembredaine, vérifiée par la concordance avec les données 
phonétiques et sémantiques) (pages 5-9). 

On comprendrait mal la méthode de M. Spitzer si on prenait au pied 
de la lettre sa décomposition en mouvements successifs. Il nous avertit 
(pages 25-27) qu’il n’y a 1A qu’une tentative de description, au moyen 
d’une représentation linéaire et temporelle, d’états d’aperception qui 
souvent sont, en réalité, coexistants. Le don essentiel consiste 4 voir en- 
semble, 4 tout instant, la partie et le tout. Le premier pas, d’od tout dépend, 
ne peut donc jamais étre projeté d’avance; il doit avoir déja pris place. 
Il était préconditionné. Lire, c’est avoir lu; comprendre, c’est avoir com- 
pris; ou, comme dit le Dieu de Pascal, “‘tu ne me chercherais pas si tu ne 
m’avais pas déja trouvé” (page 24). D’od les accusations, que M. Spitzer 
réfute, de cercle vicieux; il y a bien cercle, cercle philologique, mais légitime 
et nécessaire. Car, comme |’a montré le savant et théologien romantique 
Schleiermacher, la connaissance ne peut étre atteinte que par l’anticipation 
ou divination de l’ensemble; la compréhension du détail et celle du tout 
se présupposent toujours réciproquement (page 19). Dans les essais, 
destinés non seulement & illustrer et & éprouver sa méthode, mais & con- 
tribuer & la compréhension des écrivains dont traite M. Spitzer, on ne 
devra pas s’attendre 4 le voir suivre pas-A-pas la procédure rationalisée 
qu’il a exposée (page 25). (En fait, le lecteur n’aura pas grand’ peine & la 
retrouver.) 
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Il me semble que ces remarques importantes de M. Spitzer sur la négation 
des moments ou sur la contemporanéité des perceptions dans la saisie de 
l’ceuvre d’art permettent de comprendre pourquoi il ne veut pratiquer que 
la critique des beautés. C’est que l’espéce d’intemporalité qu’il réintroduit 
dans la vision de l’esprit en présence du chef-d’ceuvre répond & cette identité 
d’essence qui rend inséparables, dans un organisme parfait, le tout et les 
parties. Soyez assurés que, pour M. Spitzer, le chef-d’ceuvre est divin, 
éternel et un. M. Spitzer est le théologien de l’esthétique littéraire. J’exa- 
gére & peine; voyez ce qu’il dit (pages 128-129, note 10) de l’explication de 
texte qu’il considére comme ‘‘a theodicy in a nutshell.” I] fait bien, pour 
la forme, la concession que cette étude doit commencer par une critique 
des beautés (avec l’assomption de notre part de la perfection de l’ceuvre 
et une entiére volonté de sympathie) ; la critique des défauts n’est justifiable 
qu’aprés que le dessein de l’auteur a été entitrement compris et poursuivi 
dans le détail. Mais il suffit de se rappeler son mépris pour les critiques 
qui semblent réconfortés de trouver des fautes chez les maitres (page 105) 
ou qui bl4ment ce qu’ils n’ont pas compris (page 184, note 34), pour voir 
que, quant a lui, son choix est fait. I] ne se départira qu’une fois de cette 
attitude, et avec quelles précautions: c’est quand il s’aventurera 4 reprocher 
& Claudel, dans son ode, la Muse qui est la Grace, de s’étre mis volontaire- 
ment en contradiction avec sa propre connaissance, en éliminant les Grecs 
et les Romains de l’histoire préchrétienne, et de les avoir remplacés par 
les Egyptiens et les Assyriens (pages 235-236, note 43); encore reconnait-il 
que son sujet obligeait Claudel 4 exclure la louange de la civilisation gréco- 
romaine (page 223, note 22 et page 235, note 43). Mais la, M. Spitzer 
s’était senti touché 4 un point particulitrement chatouilleux. 

M. Spitzer est trop soucieux de l’histoire de la civilisation pour ne pas 
y replonger les écrivains qu’il étudie. Si l’on dégage des exemples dont il 
les illustre (Charles-Louis Philippe, Rabelais . . .) l’essentiel de ses con- 
sidérations, on voit qu’il se représente la vie idéale de la littérature comme 
une cosmographie et une cosmogonie. Ses images de poéte évoquent la 
transformation d’un monde d’astres en mouvement, traversé par des comé- 
tes, ot s’entrecroisent toutes sortes de trajectoires. L’esprit d’un auteur 
est pour lui une espéce de systéme solaire dans l’orbite duquel sont attirées 
toutes sortes de choses: langage, motivation, plan . . . n’en sont que les 
satellites (page 14). Ce systéme peut faire partie d’un systéme plus vaste 
qui embrasse d’autres systémes particuliers autour de lui, avant et aprés 
lui (page 20). Des lignes historiques,—qu’il ne faut pas confondre avec les 
systémes solaires—, des lignes d’idées, paralléles ou croisées, traversent chaque 
systéme, en des points différents: ce qui est central ici sera périphérique 
ailleurs (page 23). Leur intersection produit le climat particulier od mfris- 
sent les grandes ceuvres littéraires,—ou le systéme d’une langue (pages 
22-23). A ce point de |’évolution, un esprit individuel est une réflexion de 
l’esprit de son temps. M. Spitzer, qui a retenu l’adage scolastique: indivi- 
duum est ineffabile (page 11), et qui le tient pour vrai, jusqu’é un certain 
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point (page 23), comme il tient pour théoriquement indépendant et se 
suffisant 4 soi-méme chaque sys/éme solaire d’un grand esprit (page 23), 
considére que cette ineffabilité consiste précisément dans la capacité de 
sensibilité anticipatrice de l’écrivain aux besoins spirituels de sa nation 
(voir ce qu’il dit, par exemple, de la mens Philippina [=Charles-Louis 
Philippe] en tant que réflexion et anticipation de la mens Franco-gallica 
du XX® siécle, page 14). Comment définir l’écrivain individue! par son 
style? En considérant la déviation linguisti zue qui le caractérise comme un 
pas historique fait par lui, et qui révéle un changement de |’A4me de son 
époque, dont il a pris conscience, et qu’il traduit dans une forme nécessaire- 
ment nouvelle (page 11). On voit comment s’insére, dans cette perspective 
vertigineuse, le rdle de la méthode intuitive et quelle est la véritable mission 
de la critique. L’historien selon le coeur de M. Spitzer doit pénétrer des 
essences, s’élever & des constellations de plus en plus complexes, monter 
et descendre des échelles célestes. 

La premiére remarque que suggére la doctrine de M. Spitzer, c’est que 
sa méthode, si décisive qu’elle soit pour l’orientation de la recherche, ne se 
suffit pas 4 elle-méme. Elle fait appel 4 d’autres techniques. M. Spitzer 
nous dit lui-méme que, dans les quatre essais qui suivent son étude théo- 
rique, il applique le principe du cercle philologique, 4 un degré et de maniére 
variables, combiné avec d’autres méthodes (page 25). Quand il compare 
l’ode chrétienne de Claudel avec l’ode paienne de Ronsard (page 207, 
page 215, page 219, note 1, page 221, notes 13 et 15), et consent méme a 
se demander, comme un vulgaire sourcier, si ’idée de la Muse qui est la 
Grdce n’a pas été suggérée par certains vers de |’Ode d Michel de l’Hépital 
(page 232, note 41), quand il distingue les attitudes de Renan, Maurras, 
Giraudoux et Claudel a l’égard du conflit de la civilisation moderne et des 
valeurs du passé (page 214), quand il égale la densité en faits de Claudel 
& celle de Dante (page 215), quand il survole la destinée du genre “‘ode”’ 
et note, en passant, que Hugo s’est mépris sur sa nature en le mélant 
avec la ballade (page 216), quand il différencie deux tentatives de renouveau 
catholique comme celles de Chatcaubriand et de Claudel (page 216), ou 
montre dans Claudel comme dans Valéry un restaurateur de la poésie des 
idées pratiquée par Lucréce, Dante et Rabelais (page 217), ce n’est pas 
la méthode intuitive qui lui fournit ces rapprochements. I] les doit & une 
attitude beaucoup plus large, 4 des points de vue variés, qui sont ceux de 
V’historien, du comparatiste, de l’esthéticien et du philosophe. 

L’exemple le plus frappant des limites de la méthode de M. Spitzer se 
trouve dans son étude sur don Quichotte. L’intuition, corroborée par de 
multiples vérifications stylistiques, ne lui avait donné que le perspecti- 
visme, qui ne pouvait rendre compte de toute l’attitude de Cervantés. 
M. Spitzer a complété son portrait en montrant que Cervantés n’était 
aucunement relativiste en tant que moraliste; Cervantés s’incline toujours 
devant la sagesse surnaturelle de Dieu, telle qu’elle est incarnée dans les 
enseignements de l’église catholique et l’ordre établi de l’état et de la 
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société (page 73). Ce principe immuable du divin est refiété, jusqu’A un 
certain point, dans l’artiste lui-méme, dans son attitude vis-A-vis de sa 
propre création et méme dans sa tenue & distance du lecteur (pages 41, 
72-73). Ces considérations si intéressantes et les suites que M. Spitzer 
leur donne n’ont pas été obtenues 4 partir d’un ensemble de traits linguisti- 
ques. 

Il lui arrive d’appuyer ses développements sur des concepts ou des théo- 
ries, qui ne sont peut-étre pas sans avoir quelque ressemblance avec ces 
catégories a prioristiques qu’il rejetait doctrinalement. II justifie, par exem- 
ple, sa tentative de pénétrer dans l’A4me méme de Diderot, considéré non 
plus seulement en tant qu’écrivain mais en tant qu’>homme, en affirmant 
qu’une telle entreprise n’est légitime que dans le cas d’un auteur moderne; 
seul l’auteur moderne jouit de la liberté permise par la conception de 
l’original genius (pages 135, 168); avant le XVIIT® siécle, la personnification 
du langage par le moyen de la nature biologique de |’écrivain n’était pas 
possible (page 168). Il y a probablement beaucoup de vrai dans cette 
remarque (et on peut se demander pourquoi M. Spitzer n’en fait pas état 
quand il analyse le rythme claudélien, qui trouverait peut-étre ses racines 
aussi bien dans le tempérament de |’auteur que dans |’imitation alléguée 
du mouvement marin). En tout cas, l’exemple de Diderot est le plus 
convaincant. Cependant, je me demande si, par impossible, M. Spitzer 
consentait 4 appliquer ce point de vue 4 un auteur du XVI° siécle comme 
Montaigne, il n’arriverait pas & retrouver beaucoup de son humeur dans 
son style. 

La conception & laquelle M. Spitzer emprunte le plus est celle du baroque. 
Il l’utilise incidemment: par exemple, il estime, non sans raison, que le 
Soulier de satin est un drame baroque (page 229); ou bien il montre chez 
Cervantés la domination d’un Ego baroque (“split into a critical and an 
illusionistic part: desengafio and engafio’’) au moyen du rétablissement d’un 
ordre précaire, qui ne s’est présenté qu’une fois avec lui en littérature, 
tandis que les imitateurs du perspectivisme de Cervantés (Gide, Proust, 
Conrad, Joyce, Virginia Woolf, Pirandello) n’ont pas réussi & sentir l’unité 
derriére le perspectivisme (pages 71-72). Signalons aussi que la réincarna- 
tion du baroque dans le rococo a été appliquée par M. Spitzer a l’at- 
titude de Diderot a l’égard de l’amour, qu’il rapproche de celle de Wat- 
teau et de Fragonard (page 174, note 3). Mais il fait surtout usage de cette 
notion dans son essai sur Racine. Avant d’examiner le récit de Théraméne, 
qui est l’objet de son étude, il le replace dans l’ceuvre dont il fait partie 
C’est qu’il a besoin de faire de Phédre une tragédie baroque (page 119). 
Cela vaut d’étre regardé de prés. 

Il n’a jamais été facile de s’entendre sur le baroquisme, d’abord parce 
que les théoriciens du baroque ne s’entendent pas entre eux sur sa nature 
et que les historiens qui en usent ne s’accordent pas sur ses limites et sa 
portée (est-ce une constante, un vaste mouvement, un accident?). Point 
trop obscure en architecture ou en peinture, la notion |’est davantage en 
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littérature, et surtout appliquée 4 la littérature francaise. L’emploi péjoratif 
du terme I’a rendu suspect 4 beaucoup. Cependant, il commence & pénétrer, 
timidement, chez certains historiens frangais (Lebégue, Pintard, Adam), 
mais, méme chez ceux-la, il y a une forte tendance a en restreindre |’étendue. 
Il sera trés difficile de la leur faire porter, et pour certains genres littéraires 
seulement, au-dela de l’époque Louis XIII et de la Fronde. Bref, le mot 
tend & désigner, par mode, ceux des écrivains de la premiére moitié du 
XVII* siécle qu’on appelait autrefois les irréguliers, et auxquels Faguet 
appliquait l’épithéte vague de romantiques. On a étendu les limites du 
courant précieux (Mornet, Bray). On a toujours consenti 4 trouver des 
restes de préciosité chez Racine, on en a montré des traces chez Moliére 
(dans le Moliére le moins original du reste), mais jamais au point d’en faire 
des baroques. Jusqu’é plus ample informé, ils restent bien des classiques. 

M. Spitzer veut changer tout cela. Son livre, qui ne traite pas d’ensemble 
la question, qu’on devine énorme pour lui, ne permet pas de voir avec 
clarté comment il la situe historiquement. I] nous dit (page 118) que le 
phénoméne baroque a succédé & l’art classique (juste l’inverse de ce que 
seraient disposés 4 accepter certains historiens francais), mais on voit qu’il 
appelle indistinctement Ronsard et Boileau des poétes de cour de l’Age 
baroque (page 231). On se demande & quel moment situer un Age classique. 
En France, serait-ce avant la Renaissance? C’est ce que ferait croire les 
réflexions de M. Spitzer, dans son étude sur Cervantés, quand il nous fait 
voir cet auteur régnant impérieusement sur un moi coupé en deux (une 
part de critique et une part dillusion), réalisant un équilibre précaire qui 
n’a été atteint qu’une fois par lui dans son ceuvre, et une fois seulement 
en Espagne, par un miracle qui empéche, pour un moment, la dissolution 
moderne de la personnalité et restaure, sur le plan artistique, cette vision 
unifiée du monde qui était celle du Christianisme, bref l’anarchie moderne 
arrétée par une volonté classique d’équilibrer l’attitude baroque (pages 
71-72). Rapprochons ces déclarations de la définition que M. Spitzer nous 
donne du baroque et du classique (page 118): l’un est un conflit de polarités, 
l’autre suit le chemin de la moyenne d’or entre deux extrémes, dans une 
atmosphére de calme et d’équilibre aisément et inévitablement atteint. I] 
devient évident que, pour M. Spitzer, l’Age classique, c’est celui de la chré- 
tienté indivisée, c’est le moyen Age. I] est, dés lors, bien difficile de suivre 
un critique qui parle une autre langue que la nétre, et qui emploie des 
termes consacrés dans un autre sens. Evidemment, M. Spitzer ne se fait 
pas du classicisme une notion frangaise. Il entend par 14 quelque chose 
dont il veut pouvoir user sur un plan européen et faire varier selon les 
temps. Bien curieux est, 4 cet égard, le passage suivant: “En Italie, Arioste 
et le Tasse, en Espagne, Garcilaso et Géngora représentent respectivement 
la poésie classique et la poésie baroque; parmi les artistes, Raphaél repré- 
sente l’art de la Renaissance en tant qu’opposé au baroque de Michel- 
Ange venu plus tard. En France, le facteur baroque, soit en art, soit en 
littérature, fut beaucoup moins remarquable: quelle plate variante en est 
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offerte par la préciosité et le grotesque de Théophile!” (page 118). Tout 
se passe, dans ce petit morceau d’histoire comparée, comme si M. Spitzer 
n’avait pas 4 présenter de classique francais avant le baroque timide de 
Théophile. L’ennui, c’est qu’en effet les classiques frangais n’ont pas eu 
le bon esprit de cadrer avec la chronologie de M. Spitzer; ils sont venus 
aprés les baroques, au lieu de venir avant. Mais M. Spitzer, qui n’ose tout 
de méme pas les supprimer d’un trait, les présente au moins comme des 
baroques in partibus: “Néanmoins,” ajoute-t-il immédiatement aprés ce 
que j’ai cité, “il y a des éléments baroques dans Corneille et Racine aussi 
bien que dans Moliére—et surtout dans Pascal et Bossuet”’ (et Poussin . . .) 
(pages 118-119). Des éléments baroques, 4 la bonne heure! Comme pour 
M. Spitzer, le précieux, le grotesque et le boursouflé (curieuse catégorie 
retenue par Brunetiére) font partie du baroque (page 118), on arriverait 
a s’entendre. Mais il y a loin de cette concession 4 accorder que “Phédre 
est le type idéal de la tragédie baroque, non seulement par son style [tout 
entier?], mais par sa conception fondamentale, bien que cela les historiens 
de la littérature frangaise généralement ne le disent pas [comme on les 
comprend!]” (page 119). 

Comment M. Spitzer s’y est-il pris pour rendre Phédre baroque? Selon 
lui, l’art baroque révéle un conflit de polarités qui est si aigu que |’équilibre 
final n’est obtenu que par un violent effort et aux dépens de notre tran- 
quillité. Méme quand l’équilibre est atteint, les vestiges de la lutte restent 
indélibiles dans |’ceuvre d’art, de sorte que l’asymétrie prévaut. Les forces 
en conflit peuvent étre la mondanité et la religion, la volupté et une re- 
connaissance désillusionnante de la vanité du monde, la passion et l’intelli- 
gence, l’anarchie et l’autorité, mais en tout cas la victoire de la seconde 
force est durement gagnée (page 118). Pour rendre Phédre conforme & ce 
schéma, M. Spitzer en a modifié la perspective d’une maniére qui est aussi 
amusante qu’ingénieuse. Tl en a fait la tragédie de Thésée. I] constate que 
des six personnages principaux, les trois qui meurent sont coupables (au 
sens aristotélicien du terme), les deux innocents sont épargnés, et se de- 
mande pourquoi le criminel Thésée est autorisé par Racine 4 échapper. 
Vous feriez ricaner M. Spitzer en lui répondant que Racine a laissé Thésée 
vivant (mais non impuni, du reste) parce que la légende, Euripide et Séné- 
que l’avaient fait avant lui (et puis, on ne voit pas bien comment ni pour- 
quoi il l’aurait fait périry\La réponse de M. Spitzer est que la mort est 
épargnée & Thésée pour qu’il comprenne, non seulement son propre crime 
et ses conséquences, mais aussi la perversité de l’ordre universel (page 92). | 
Une vérité tragique lui est révélée, 4 savoir que les dieux persécutent ceux 
qu’ils semblent protéger (page 89). Et voilA comment Phédre est une 
tragédie du désillusionnement, du desengayio, et, par conséquent, une tra- 
gédie baroque. M. Spitzer a vu Phédre & travers le théAtre espagnol. Ce 
dessein de la piéce n’a pas été clairement reconnu par la science antérieure 
(page 88). 

Il serait vain d’opposer & M. Spitzer que la Weltanschauung qu’il préte 
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& Racine, chrétien pour qui la mythologie est une source de poésie (il le 
dit lui-méme dans la préface de Phédre) et non un réservoir métaphysique, 
n’est pas la sienne, si tant est qu’il en ait une; et s’il en a une, elle lui est 
fournie par sa foi, d’une part, (et il ne laisse guéres cette part-la percer 
dans son ceuvre avant Iphigénie), et, d’autre part, par une conception 
morale des passions humaines qui n’a pas grand’chose a voir avec |’ordre 
du monde, qui est toute psychologique et biologique, réaliste en un sens, 
peut-étre vaguement en accord avec son éducation janséniste par l’accent 
mis sur la faiblesse de la volonté, idéalisée cependant par un goit aristo- 
cratique et mondain. La perfidie des dieux (page 89) n’aurait pu entrer 
dans le coeur de Jean Racine. Leur cruauté peut bien étre invoquée par 
quelques-uns de ses héros en raison de légendes dont l’auteur atténue de 
son mieux les absurdités (voir Préface d’Iphigénie). Mais c’est en outrer 
la signification que d’en faire un message de |’écrivain aux spectateurs. 
C’est dans le méme sens que Jean-Jacques Rousseau écrivait & d’Alembert: 
“Qu’apprend-on dans Phédre et dans Gdipe sinon que l’homme n’est pas 
libre, et que le ciel le punit des crimes qu’il lui fait commettre.’”’ Mais il 
faut voir la subtilité employée par M. Spitzer pour retrouver ce qu’il 
appelle le fond baroque de Racine. Baroque, le théme de la fragilité des 
grands de la terre (page 119), et Thésée est un grand de la terre; baroque, 
l’emploi des mauvais (ou des bons) conseillers (page 133, note 25), et GEnone 
est une mauvaise conseillére; baroque, la créature déchirée qu’est Phédre. 
Racine a rendu le personnage de Phédre plus baroque qu’il n’était dans 
Euripide (pages 119-120), et, par suite, Hippolyte (pages 120-121), et 
(Enone (page 133, note 26). Tout y passe. Méme les chevaux. Le cheval 
dompté A grand’peine est un théme baroque (comme dans Velasquez, 
page 134, note 25). Or, il y a trés peu de chevaux dans la tragédie du X VII* 
sitcle (M. Lancaster s’est amusé & le prouver). Pourquoi cette rareté 
équine? Mon Dieu, vous diriez qu’aprés tout les chevaux ne vous paraissent 
pas des personnages particulitrement utiles dans une tragédie. Mauvaise 
réponse; c’est que la tragédie frangaise du XVII* siécle a une tendance 
antibaroque. Mais il y a des chevaux dans Phédre, et méme un dragon, 
qui, en tant que monstre, ne peut étre que baroque (page 124), mais, de 
plus, est peint baroquement, comme par Rubens ou Bosch (page 124). 
Et puis, il y a le style, sur lequel nous aurons 4 revenir. Au fond, M. 
Spitzer a deux moyens de décider qu’un détail est baroque: ou le faire 
entrer dans sa définition par la bipolarité, ou le retrouver dans une ceuvre 
antérieure déja qualifiée de baroque, deux procédés dont la souplesse est 
infinie. 

Il ne faudrait pas croire que M. Spitzer ne laisse absolument aucune 
place au classique dans l’ceuvre de Racine. Seulement, il s’arrange pour que 
le classique soit un élément secondaire. I] dira que Racine a soumis le flot 
baroque des forces vitales & la mesure classique (pages 124-125), ce qui 
rappelle le romantisme dompté de Gide; il dira, trés joliment, que Racine 
dompte le monstre par le style (page 125). Et c’est fort soutenable, si l’on 
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entend qu’un véritable classique n’opére pas & vide, mais sur une matiére 
vivante et résistante. Mais pourquoi cette matiére serait-elle baroque? A 
moins que toute matiére de tragédie (od il y aura toujours quelque conflit 
bipolaire) ne soit baroque. . . . 

Prenons maintenant la méthode en elle-méme et examinons-en le bien- 
fondé. Elle repose toute entiére sur un postulat, comme la plupart des 
méthodes du reste. Le postulat de M. Spitzer est que le chef-d’euvre— 
ou l’esprit d’un grand auteur—est un organisme parfait, d’une unité si 
totale et si achevée que son principe interne ne peut que se refiéter iden- 
tiquement dans tous ses aspects et dans tous ses détails. A travers les appa- 
rences, M. Spitzer est toujours sir de retrouver l’Ame singuliére qui les a in- 
formées. Ce déterminisme mystique est A la base, & la fois, de la fatalité de 
beauté dont M. Spitzer doue les grandes ceuvres ou les grands styles, de son 
parti pris quasi exclusif de critique des beautés, de sa croyance A |’infailli- 
bilité de l’intuition critique (le contrdéle de celle-ci n’étant, en réalité, chez 
lui, qu’une confirmation systématique jamais démentie). 

Le postulat que je crois retrouver sous les démarches de M. Spitzer est 
trop absolu pour étre admissible, mais il repose sur un sentiment trés vif 
de la valeur esthétique. Débarrassé de son caractére outré, il y a quelque 
chose & en retenir. C’est, je crois, que certaines ceuvres ont une organisation 
trés poussée, due A une inspiration fondamentale dont il est possible de 
suivre les effets dans les thémes, les structures et |’expression. Qu’on 
puisse remonter, 4 partir de certains détails—privilégiés—, jusqu’A une 
espéce de schéma dynamique (comme aurait dit Bergson), c’est ce qui est 
parfois possible. Mais il ne faut pas espérer une explication totale par ce 
moyen. Les ceuvres humaines, méme les chefs-d’ceuvre humains n’ont pas 
cette simplicité divine. Bien souvent, ce n’est pas une mais plusieurs in- 
spirations qui sont & la source d’une ceuvre. Dans ce cas, |’unité, loin d’étre 
radicale, est un but et un équilibre que |’artiste s’efforce d’atteindre. La 
croissance de l’ceuvre peut faire penser parfois 4 celle d’une plante, mais 
l’ceuvre est plus souvent un édifice concerté. Enfin, si intégrée qu’elle soit, 
elle ne laisse pas de permettre & |’artiste lui-méme de la modifier; avec la 
thése de M. Spitzer, on comprend mal les ratures, les retouches, les varian- 
tes, les remaniements, les suppressions, les ajouts. Si forte que soit la marque 
qu’un grand écrivain imprime & sa synthése, elle laisse apparaitre bien des 
éléments d’une analyse préalable, des emprunts parfois 4 peine transformés 
& ce qui n’est pas lui. Et puis tous les grands écrivains n’ont pas un génie 
égal d’assimilation et d’unification; de trés grands esprits n’existent que 
par morceaux, de trés grandes ceuvres ont des failles, de grands monuments 
sont de belles ruines. 

L’intuition de M. Spitzer ne peut donc jouer que 1A od un lien nécessaire 
existe entre un détail—ou un groupe homogéne de détails—et un (ou le) 
centre vital de l’ceuvre. (Pour lui, tous les détails sont nécessaires et néces- 
sairement liés 4 un centre unique.) M. Spitzer, on l’a vu, choisit d’ordinaire 
un trait, ou une série de traits linguistiques. Encore faut-il que ce trait 
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ait vraiment la portée que M. Spitzer lui accorde & priori. S’il réussit a 
nous convaincre du perspectivisme de Cervantés, c’est (sans compter qu’il 
se rencontre avec le relativisme de M. Américo Castro) surtout parce qu’il 
nous prouve avec une grande richesse d’exemples (pages 42-68) qu’on le 
retrouve, sous bien des formes, dans le style du Quichotie. On en arrive méme 
& se demander si ce n’est pas la conclusion qui a déterminé le choix du point 
de départ, qui, loin de commander l’intuition, finit par ne plus apparaitre 
que comme |’élément le plus favorable parmi bien d’autres. Dans ce cas, 
la méthode de M. Spitzer serait moins une méthode de découverte qu’une 
méthode d’exposition. Ses découvertes, M. Spitzer les ferait, comme il 
est vraisemblable, de fagon moins mystique, par la voie de l’hypothése, 
justifiée par des exemples et des raisonnements. I] y a bien des facgons 
d’étre mis sur la voie d’une hypothése. C’est souvent l’auteur examiné qui 
la suggére indirectement, ou l’un de ses commentateurs. Quand M. Spitzer, 
dans la plus originale peut-étre de ses études (pages 135-164), montre, 
comme personne ne |’avait su faire, l’existence dans la prose de Diderot 
d’un schéma rythmique, qui évoque le rythme de |’orgasme, n’est-ce pas 
plutét la conclusion idéologique qu’il a l’air d’en tirer (& savoir que l’impul- 
sion A la self-potentiation, qui informe les écrits de Diderot et conduit, 
parfois, 4 l’automatisme, est fondée, en derniére analyse, dans sa conscience 
érotique), qui l’a amené A trouver ce trait stylistique, ou du moins & le 
déterminer, 4 lui donner sa signification, plutét que l’inverse? Et cette 
conclusion ne lui était-elle pas suggérée, avant qu’il en ait trouvé l’amorce 
dans un rythme, par maints passages de Diderot qu’il allégue, et d’abord 
par ce passage de l’article “Jouissance” de |’Encyclopédie, qui unit & la 
description méme de l’acte sexuel sa suggestion expressive par le mouve- 
ment de la phrase. I] parait que ce n’est pas le cas pour Claudel, dont la 
“‘flood-and-wave technique” a été trouvée indépendamment par M. Spitzer, 
bien que Claudel lui-méme, nous fait-il remarquer, se serve de la métaphore 
de la vague dans un passage de la strophe analysée (page 201).* 

3. M. Spitzer, qui est enclin 4 prendre en défaut ses prédécesseurs (j’ai relevé chez 
lui une dizaine d’emplois du verbe to fail: de quoi faire un trait stylistique), et qui 
n’est pas toujours juste pour des ouvrages orientés autrement que les siens, se soucie 
peu de vérifier si ses révélations n’ont pas été apergues, ou pressenties, ou préparées 
par des travaux antérieurs. II n’y aurait rien 4 dire si, ne parlant que pour son compte, 
il ne citait personne et laissait 4 d’autres le soin d’établir le bilan des recherches. 
Mais son insistance sur la nouveauté des résultats de sa méthode, ses étonnements 
devant la carence ou |’aveuglement de la critique, éveillent irrésistiblement chez le 
lecteur le démon de la contestation. Il lui murmure, par exemple, que si M. Spitzer | 
(p. 191, n. 45) n’a vu nulle part aucune référence au rapprochement qu’il fait (p. 168) | 
entre Diderot et le Hugo du Satyre, ou vit glorieusement |’élément dionysiaque que 
Diderot a redécouvert, il aurait trouvé des indications dans le méme sens chez Gillot 
et Trahard, qui voient dans l’enthousiaste Diderot un précurseur poétique de Hugo, 
de substantiels rapprochements de textes avec le Satyre dans Paul Berret, et méme 
l’amorce d’une comparaison de ce poéme avec le fameux passage du délire musical 
dans le Neveu de Rameau chez André Le Breton (le Roman francais au XVIII* siécle, 
1898) qui note, en passant, que Hugo semble s’étre souvenu de cette étonnante scéne 
dans les derniers vers du Satyre (p. 327). La ‘‘flood-and-wave technique”’ de Claudel, 


si bien mise en relief par M. Spitzer, n’est pas seulement indiquée par Claudel lui- 
méme dans son poéme; il en donne une formule dans Positions et Propositions (I, p. 
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Au reste, il importe peu, et peu importe également la chronologie des 
découvertes de M. Spitzer, qui, théoriquement, on |’a vu, affirme que le 
premier pas est prédéterminé par la vue simultanée du tout et de la partie. 
Ce qui importe, au contraire,—et non |’ordre de leur perception par le 
critique,—c’est le rapport entre le trait linguistique et l’inspiration fonda- 
mentale de l’ceuvre ou de l’auteur. L’intuition, telle que l’entend M. Spitzer, 
tend & les unir dans une espéce d’équation. Mais quand on lit de prés M. 
Spitzer, on est au contraire frappé de la disproportion entre le point de dé- 
part et les résultats, de l’hiatus, ou de l’abime, entre l’observation et la 
conclusion. I] y a loin de la constation d’un schéma rythmique (qui, aprés 
tout, pourrait se retrouver ailleurs avec, peut-étre, d’autres valeurs d’ex- 
pression, ou méme comme simple formule de rhétorique), 4 cette espace de 
pansexualisme esthétique que M. Spitzer nous montre au fond du tempéra- 
ment de Diderot. Comment M. Spitzer comble-t-il cet intervalle? Par toute 
une série d’analyses de textes, de considérations pénétrantes et subtiles, de 
vues et d’interprétations habiles, de raisonnements persuasifs. Entre le 
schéma rythmique et la détermination de |’essence diderotique, il y a tout le 
talent de M. Spitzer. On en dirait autant de son commentaire de l’ode de 
Claudel (pages 193-218), avec cette remarque supplémentaire que ce n’est 
pas tellement le truc des cing “grands”’ qui l’améne & voir un conflit dans le 
poéte entre les forces paiennes et chrétiennes (non seulement dans |’inspira- 
tion mais dans la forme), que |’étude paralléle d’un théme et d’un mouve- 
ment rythmique caractérisés tous deux par une intensification et un élar- 
gissement; le mot grand ne lui a servi qu’A déterminer les plateaux ou les 
crétes (page 199) de cette progression; et sans doute aurait-il pu les recon- 
naitre sans un tel secours, comme il s’en passe fort bien quand il distingue un 
contre-courant dans des variations de ton, sans partir d’un détail particu- 
lier. Si cela fait plaisir 4 M. Spitzer de rattacher ses reconstructions & une 
intuition premiére, ne le chicanons pas. 

Le trait linguistique ne me parait pas avoir la portée infaillible que lui 
préte M. Spitzer (il ne l’a que parce qu’il met dedans, par avance, tout ce 
qu’il va en tirer). D’abord, le trait est souvent équivoque. M. Spitzer re- 
connait lui-méme, dans le curieux début de la note 7 de la page 175, qu’il 
y a des traits dont on ne peut tenir compte; il y a dans Diderot des accumu- 
lations de propositions complétives, qui n’ont pas de signification symbo- 
lique, et il répond, fort justement, en invoquant Maurice Grammont, qu’on 





88), qu’il applique aux grands prosateurs frangais, 'c’est-A-dire, selon lui, & nos vrais 
poétes. M. Jacques Madaule, qui pratique lui aussi la critique des beautés, dans son 
livre suggestif, Le Génie de Paul Claudel (1933), écrit de la premiére Ode: “Si je vou- 
lais définir son mouvement, je dirais que c’est celui méme de la mer. . .”’ (p. 338). 
Et, & propos du texte qu’étudie M. Spitzer: ‘‘il n’y a qu’A comparer avec le début de 
l’Esprit et Eau: c’est le méme mouvement et le méme transport’’ (p. 192), c’est-a- 
dire: “‘. . . une vague crétée d’écume qui déferle enfin & toute force, aprés une série 
de petites vagues préparatoires . . .”” (p. 281), ou encore: “la seconde ode est tout 
animée du rythme des marées et de la palpitation de la mer”’ (p. 172). Sans doute, 
M. Spitzer creuse plus profond que ses prédécesseurs, mais c’est aussi qu’il s’arréte 
14 ov ils ne faisaient que passer. Ce n’est pas une raison pour les ignorer ou pour 
les nier. 
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ne peut découvrir d’effets d’expression que 14 ot la forme et le sens con- 
vergent. Henri Delacroix (Psychologie de l’art) disait, de méme, qu’il n’y a 
d’effet expressif que lorsque le sens soutient le son (ou le rythme). M. 
Spitzer dit encore fort bien qu’une métaphore, une anaphore, un rythme 
en staccato peuvent étre trouvés partout en littérature; ils peuvent ou non 
étre significatifs (page 29). On ne peut qu’étre d’accord avec une vue aussi 
saine, et d’ailleurs admise depuis longtemps. Mais la difficulté commence 
dans les cas douteux, ot l’expressivité est discutée (cas fréquent en poésie). 
Qu’est-ce qui permet de trancher ces cas? Le sentiment seulement, dira 
M. Spitzer (page 29). Et il est vrai, les amateurs d’art le savent, qu’on sent 
bien ou qu’on sent mal. Mais nous voila plus dans le domaine du godt que 
dans celui de la méthode. Retenons du moins que celle-ci n’a chance d’étre 
convaincante que si le trazt linguistique est bien choisi. 

Avant de prendre un exemple qui pourrait illustrer, 4 ce point de vue, 
la méthode de M. Spitzer, je ferai encore une remarque, qui va, du reste, 
dans le méme sens. M. Spitzer définit, en général, le trait linguistique par 
une déviation de l’usage normal, et c’est une excellente facgon de caractériser 
objectivement le style. Mais M. Spitzer donne parfois comme traits linguis- 
tiques des procédés qui ne rentrent qu’assez mal dans cette définition. La 
fréquence d’emploi d’un mot par un auteur peut avoir (ou n’avoir pas) une 
importance particuliére; peut-on la considérer comme un changement ap- 
porté & la langue de son temps? Méme la répétition volontaire (comme celle 
de grand par Claudel) n’est par elle-méme qu’un procédé courant. En tout 
cas, il y a grand danger 4 abuser d’un trait linguistique banal dont on surfait 
la valeur expressive et la signification particuliére. C’est, je crois, ce qui est 
arrivé & M. Spitzer dans son étude du récit de Théraméne. 

Parmi les trois traits qu’il choisit comme caractéristiques du style de 
Racine, saluons l’heureux diagnostic de la “‘klassische Dampfung”’ (interrup- 
tion du courant émotionnel par des évaluations intellectuelles), faisons 
toutes réserves sur l’importance accordée au mode d’expression paradoxal 
par lequel Racine a l’habitude de formuler I’extraordinaire (“the unnatural 
in nature’’), et retenons seulement la fréquence du terme sensoriel voir, avec 
sa connotation intellectuelle: étre témoin, comprendre (page 89). M. Spitzer 
me parait bien en avoir exagéré l’originalité chez Racine. Dans le récit de 
Théraméne (et aussi dans ce qu’il appelle le récit de Phédre), il reléve 
plusieurs exemples de mots se rapportant au langage de la vue (pages 105- 
107). Mais n’est-il pas évident que l’emploi de termes visuels n’est que 
naturel dans les récits de témoins? Quiconque rapporte un événement 
auquel il a assisté, & plus forte raison un événement émouvant, 4 plus forte 
raison s’il en atteste l’authenticité, sera fatalement conduit & s’en servir. 
Il pourra avoir des motifs d’accentuer son réle de témoin et, au besoin, dira 
comme Orgon: 


Je Vat vu, dis-je, vu, de mes propres yeux vu, 
Ce qu’on appelle vu.... 
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La tragédie préférait ies récits & la représentation directe d’événements 
violents. Ses témoins employaient donc souvent le langage de |’attestation 
visuelle. Racine n’a pas dévié de l’usage, ni méme de |’usage littéraire, sur 
ce point. Sans chercher bien loin, dans un récit analogue que Mornet a 
rapproché de celui de Théraméne, dans le combat contre la chimére du 
Bellérophon de Quinault (V, 3 et 4), le vocabulaire visuel abonde et le seul 
verbe voir y est répété sept fois (juste autant que dans le récit de Théra- 
méne). I] en va de méme chez Corneille, od on le trouve déja cing fois dans 
le combat du Cid (ot Rodrigue est plus acteur encore que témoin), sept 
fois dans le récit en deux temps du combat des Horaces, quinze fois au 
moins dans le récit de la mort de Pompée (Pompée, IT, 2), od se trouve aussi 
l’anaphore des anciens que M. Spitzer notait dans Phédre: 


Madame, j’ai couru par votre ordre au rivage; 

J’ai vu la trahison, j’ai vu toute sa rage; 

Du plus grand des mortels, j’ai vu trancher le sort; 
J’ai vu dans son malheur la gloire de sa mort. 


Et c’est la méme chose dans la comédie quand |’occasion d’un récit s’y 
présente: voyez comment Agnés rend compte & Arnolphe des visites 
d’Horace (Ecole des femmes, II, 5), ou comment Pierrot décrit & Charlotte 
le sauvetage de Dom Juan (Dom Juan, II, 1): “Je voyois cela fixiblement, et 
pis tout d’un coup, je voyois que je ne voyois plus rien.” 

Méme la formule de la visualisation secondaire (nous voyons par les yeux 
de Théraméne, et Théraméne voit ce que voit Aricie) qui conduit M. Spitzer 
& de si ingénieuses considérations sur la multiplication des plans et lui rap- 
pelle the baroque ‘‘mirror”’ technique of Velas yuez (page 107) n’a rien de spéci- 
fiquement racinien, ni de baroque, pour la bonne raison que rien n’est plus 
ordinaire. I] trouverait un schéma beaucoup plus compliqué dans le récit 
de la mort de Pompée, od nous voyons, d’abord, par les yeux de l’écuyer de 
Cléopatre, Achorée, ce que celui-ci n’a pas vu lui-méme, mais qu’a vu pour 
lui Philippe, l’affranchi de Pompée; et qu’a vu Philippe? il a vu Pompée 
voyant imperturbablement les louches préludes de son assassinat; puis 
Achorée devient un témoin direct: 


Mes yeuz ont vu le reste, et mon coeur en soupire .. . 


c’est-A-dire le débarquement et la mise & mort de Pompée, qui couvre son 
visage d’un pan de sa robe 


Et dédaigne de voir le ciel qui le trahit ... 


et Achorée voit couper la téte de Pompée, son corps jeté a la mer, et il voit 
ce que vort 


La triste Cornélie, a cet affreux spectacle, 


qui essaie en vain de défendre son époux et s’évanouit, et les siens qui l’em- 
portent et regagnent la mer, et les six vaisseaux qui la poursuivent, et le 
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peuple troublé qui croit entendre le tonnerre, et Philippe qui cherche des 
yeux le cadavre mutilé de son maitre sur le rivage, et enfin |’apparition de 
la flotte du vengeur paradoxal: 


On voit d’ailleurs César venir de Thessalie ... 


On voit surtout, si je puis dire, que si “’insistance sur l’acte de voir, ou 
physique ou transposé, qui n’est pas isolée dans Racine, ne peut manquer 
de nous pénétrer de l’idée de ’importance de la vue pour la Weltanschauung 
de Racine” (page 106), cette insistance ne peut manquer non plus, quand 
nous la retrouvons ailleurs, de perdre son caractére distinctif. 

La vérité, c’est qu’un trait linguistique peut singuliérement différer en 
portée. Il peut étre insignifiant (le XVII* siécle était incroyablement in- 
différent aux répétitions; voyez la négligence, 4 cet égard, de certaines pages 
de Mme de La Fayette; et méme de Racine, qui pourtant . . .). Il peut étre 
un simple tic d’auteur. Il peut étre un procédé de prédilection, mais sans 
signification profonde. Il peut étre révélateur (mais du tout?). M. Spitzer 
a une imagination si fertile qu’il réussirait 4 lier n’importe quel trait stylis- 
tique & un étymon spirituel. J’ai révé d’une admirable divulgation du secret 
de Racine en partant du truc des sept oui (Racine aime bien commencer 
un acte, voire une piéce, par cette affirmation), d’une élucidation totale de 
Bajazet au moyen des six quoi de son exposition (le guoi d’étonnement est 
un tic des confidents), d’une plongée dans la mens ibseniana par la voie de 
l’interrogation favorite de ses personnages: “‘Que voulez-vous dire?” 

Je crois que beaucoup de traits stylistiques n’aboutiraient qu’A des im- 
passes. Mais, nous dit M. Spitzer, vous avez la déduction pour contréler 
induction. A vrai dire, M. Spitzer ne nous donne aucun exemple de ces 
intuitions mal orientées. L’intuition chez lui se vérifie toujours. En fait, il 
suggére souvent, plus qu’il ne développe, ses vérifications. I] indique bien 
la nécessité de s’appuyer sur plusieurs traits linguistiques soigneusement 
groupés et intégrés, et méme il envisage comme souhaitable d’embrasser 
tous les traits observables (page 19), mais passé ce stade, il ne se soucie pas 
toujours de pousser 4 fond les opérations de justification. Si son bel article 
sur Cervantés répond bien, et avec quel luxe de détails, & cette promesse de 
Vargument: “‘l’attitude relativiste de Cervantés doit teinter d’autres détails 
linguistiques dans le roman,” s’il nous montre bien qu’elle est derriére les 
fréquents débats (particulitrement entre Quichotte et Sancho), qui ne 
finissent jamais de facon concluante, sur la supériorité relative de tel ou tel 
mot ou phrase, bref, s’il vérifie bien que “le langage en général a été vu par 
Cervantés sous l’angle du perspectivisme,”’ par contre, ‘il ne trouve guére & 
ajouter, dans le corps de son article, & cette autre affirmation de l’argument: 
“le perspectivisme informe la structure du roman: nous le trouvons dans 
son traitement de l’intrigue, des themes idéologiques, aussi bien que dans 
son attitude distante 4 l’égard du lecteur” (page 41, 4 rapprocher de la 
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page 50). Une courte note (page 77, note 14) se borne & donner un bref 
exemple non-linguistique de ce perspectivisme (l’histoire de la clef rouillée 
attachée 4 un cordon de cuir). M. Spitzer nous laisse sur notre soif. L’article 
sur Diderot pousse plus loin les vérifications: la tendance a la mobilité et & 
la self-potentiation est montrée, avec bien des nuances, dans la prédilection 
de Diderot pour des personnages ayant le don de la mimique (pages 135, 
151-162), et deux notes abondantes (notes 42 et 38) rattachent A cette 
tendance la maniére de Diderot de batir une intrigue et de conduire le 
dialogue. Et cependant, une objection s’éléve toujours. Si la déduction— 
sur tel aspect négligé—ne vérifiait pas l’intuition, quid de celle-ci? quid de 
la valeur de son signe révélateur chez celui qui l’éprouve: le fameux click? 
Le click peut-il étre trompeur? L’intuition peut-elle n’étre qu’une illusion? 
C’est ce qu’on s’est bien souvent demandé 4 propos de Bergson.‘ 

JEAN HyTIEeR 
Columbia University 


4. Vétilles: p. 92, ‘‘Racine’s failure to mention Thésée in his preface’’—il le nomme 
cing fois (paragraphes 3, 6 et 7); p. 124, 4 propos du récit de Théraméne, au lieu de 
“dragon furieux,”’ lire: ‘dragon impétueux”’; p. 144, 4 propos de Stendhal, au liev 
) de: ‘‘crystallization de l’amour,”’ lire: ‘‘cristallisation . . .’’; pp. 195 A 197, restituer 

l’orthographe archaique adoptée par Claudel: “‘poéme”’ et “‘poéte,”’ et, p. 195, la 
majuscule qu’il donne A l’épithéte : ‘‘scribe Egyptien”’; p. 198, dans un vers de Racine, 
au lieu de: “‘la dépouille honorable,” lire: ‘‘sa . . .’’; p. 234, dans ‘‘Paul Claudel, the 
French ambassador who is living in China with his family,’’ remplacer ambassadeur 
par consul. Claudel n’a été nommé ambassadeur qu’en 1921 (au Japon), aprés avoir 
été ministre en 1917 (au Brésil), consul général en 1911 (A Francfort). 
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Jehan Renart: Le Lai de l’Ombre. Edited by John Orr. Edinburgh, The 
University Press, 1948. Pp. xxiv + 90. 


Professor Orr initiates the French series of the Edinburgh University 
Press with an excellent, although not strictly “critical” edition of Renart’s 
charming Lai de l’Ombre. It is indicative of careful workmanship and fine 
aesthetic appreciation of Old French literature that, intending merely to 
provide a text for beginning students, he has been able to suggest a number 
of improvements on Bédier’s famous edition of 1913, and to propose new 
and acceptable solutions to many problems. He returned to the original 
MSS and has appended a complete list of the errors and omissions in the 
variants of the SATF edition. His own listing of variants and his glossary 
are incomplete, but the notes are extensive and introduce new material. 

He does not include a detailed study of the manuscript relations. He 
agrees to the obvious subgroupings, and to the independence of Z, which 
Bédier edited “somewhat perfunctorily” in 1929. Professor Orr re-edits EZ, 
preserving its readings as faithfully as possible (for example, the single 
occurence of na for ne la, although there is indication of a scribal slip), and 
defending them well. 

In general he is in accord with the conclusions reached by Mme Lejeune- 
Dehousse. He rejects the Galeran de Bretagne, but accepts the two poems 
Du Plait Renart . ..and De Renart et de Piaudoue as by Jehan Renart, the 
fabliau Auberée as possibly his. 

Lawton P. G. PeckHAaMm 
Columbia University 


A Bibliographical List of Plays in the French Language, 1700-1789. By 
Clarence D. Brenner. Berkeley, Cal., 1947. Pp. 229. 


Students of eighteenth-century French drama who twenty-five years ago 
had to pour over Soleinne and Brunet, Duval’s manuscript list, or the 
hundred other partial repertories, will have more than a passing respect for 
Mr. Brenner’s bibliography. In his characteristically thorough way he has 
extracted, from the Soleinne and Brunet catalogues and the Duval manu- 
script list, titles of plays belonging to the period 1700-1789. An immediate 
benefit for those seeking eighteenth-century plays can be anticipated. In 
previous lists, plays of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early decades of the 
nineteenth centuries are indiscriminately mingled. Consequently, the 
student, interested in plays of a certain century, often loses much time in 
the process of elimination, and the data being insufficient, this elimination 
is not an easy matter. For students of eighteenth-century French drama, 
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Mr. Brenner has done this job once and for all, and to every appearance 
with thoroughness. 

Mr. Brenner has gone further than comb these former lists for eighteenth- 
century plays. He has endeavored to control monographs on individual 
playwrights, special lists for particular theaters, and at least some of the 
manuscript catalogues of the public libraries of France. Whether he has 
controlled both the Omont catalogues and the Catalogue général des manus- 
crits des bibliothéques publiques de la France is not clear, because for some 
unaccountable reason he has not given us a list of his source works. This 
is an error on his part, for had he done so, the interested student would 
know where to extend his search. 

He has not been content with a mere listing of plays. When possible, he 
has given the place and date of the first performance and the first appear- 
ance in print. He has noted insofar as possible plays privately performed 
and those performed in the provinces. Both groups are extremely important 
in the eighteenth century and very difficult to control. With plays published 
in periodicals, the name of the periodical is given, and with parodies, the 
play parodied is indicated. The listings of all these plays are made twice: 
one according to author, a second time according to title. The total list 
comprises 11662 titles. Mr. Brenner concedes that some of his titles are un- 
doubtedly duplicates, and makes no pretense to completeness. Taken as a 
whole, though, the list is probably, as Mr. Brenner says, reasonably com- 
plete. The number of plays presented in the century, while less impressive 
then one would suppose by perusing the previous lists, is none the less sub- 
stantial. 

One is never content with a bibliographical task, no matter how excellent 
its execution. In my opinion it was a serious oversight not to list the source 
books covered. It would have been well also to give a source reference for 
the incompletely listed items. Item 2030, for instance, is listed as Les Pdtres, 
no author, no date, no indication of type of play, length, prose or poetry. 
The source reference would help in entries of this sort, since no great ad- 
vantage is obtained by knowing the title of a play without some substantia- 
tion of its existence. Lastly, any information as to where the rarer of these 
plays can now be found would be extremely helpful. Mr. Brenner mentions 
in the preface that no published copy for several hundred of these items can 
be found. It would be particularly desirable to have any bibliographical 
lead possible for these items. 

With the general setup of the list there can be no quarrel. Mr. Brenner 
has taken pains to explain his abbreviations in a foreword. None the less, 
there is an enigmatic asterisk, appearing before many of the titles, which 
needs elucidation. The fine printing is not easy on old eyes, but on the whole 
the general appearance of the page is satisfactory. 

The final value of a work of this scope can only be determined after rigid 
use. It will certainly be useful for looking up rapidly information on a par- 
ticular play, since the list is very efficiently arranged—more workable than 
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Soleinne, and to all appearances fuller. But in some respects, these extra 
items in Brenner’s list are fringe items about which little more than a hypo- 
thetical title is known. Still, we have to be grateful for all additional in- 
formation, no matter how meager. The work will be very useful also for 
those wishing a list of the complete dramatic production of any eighteenth- 
century playwright. In this respect it is superior to anything I know. It was 
no easy task to assemble this type of information. Some of these writers 
are both obscure and mediocre; often nothing but their name has survived; 
indeed, in many cases, even that has disappeared. It is significant that of the 
approximately 12000 titles listed, about one fourth are anonymous. In 
many instances, the full production of many of these authors, some of them 
relatively important—Beaunoir for instance—stands out for the first time. 
However, the list will be of greatest utility to those studying drama as a 
social reflection of the time and wishing to combine those plays which re- 
flect a particular social aspect. For this type of work a mere reading of Mr. 
Brenner’s publication is very suggestive. 


Ira O. WaDE 
Princeton University 


History of the Pre-Romantic Novel in England. By James R. Foster. New 
York, Modern Language Association, 1949. Pp. 294. 


As expressed in its preface, “the aim of this book is to give an account of 
the preromantic narratives which appeared in England during the eight- 
eenth century and to describe the French novels influencing them” (page 
vii). Only novels of a sentimental or sensible vintage are thus examined. 
Defoe and Swift are ipso facto excluded and Fielding given admission only 
on the strength of his Amelia. Sterne, on the other hand, is welcomed not 
only for his Sentimental Journey but also for his rather unsentimental and 
unromantic TJ'ristram Shandy. All of those writers whom Professor Foster 
calls “The Great and Near-Great” (Richardson, Goldsmith, Fielding, 
Smollett and Sterne) are allotted thirty-four pages, plus nine pages toward 
the end for Mrs. Radcliffe. The bulk of the book is devoted to lesser known 
novelists such as John Shebbeare, Edward Bancroft and Robert Bage, not 
to mention many other more or less obscure men and women of letters. The 
examination of their innumerable novels is the most original part of this 
book. The author has patiently and lovingly unearthed and perused this 
abundant literature; his history is, therefore, an invaluable source of in- 
formation about many authors whose works are often hardly accessible. The 
most important of their novels are briefly summarized. The author apolo- 
gizes in his preface for “the many tedious summaries of plots” (page vii). 
This reader, however, found these synopses very entertaining and ex- 
cellently done. In many ways, this history will render to students of eight- 
eenth-century English fiction the same services as Servais Etienne’s book! 


1. S. Etienne, Le Genre romanesque en France depuis UV’apparition de ‘‘la Nouvelle 
Héloise’’ jusqu’auz approches de la Révolution, Paris, 1922. 
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has rendered to students of French fiction between the years 1740 and 
1789. 

In his effort to avoid the “haughty aloofness”’ (page vii) of previous critics 
and historians, the author has often limited his historical account to an 
enumeration of biographical sketches and plot summaries, which cause 
several pages of his book to resemble those of a hospitable literary dictionary 
or encyclopedia, rather than those of a history, which usually implies some 
amount of critical judgment: the fourth chapter particularly illustrates this 
attitude. A history is a synthesis which is bound to take into account the 
work of previous researchers; Professor Foster’s book is rather inconsistent 
in this respect. Dealing, for instance, with Sterne’s influence (page 138, 
note 17), he merely refers the reader to some previous studies about Sterne’s 
imitators in France, England and Germany, without giving any further 
information about them, and goes on listing and studying only those few 
imitators who had not yet been examined. This very legitimate attitude 
does not appear quite consistent with other passages where Professor Foster 
sums up previous scholarship on Marivaux or Prevost, for instance. 

Most of the second chapter is devoted to Marivaux and his influence, 
and draws much of its information from well-known studies such as those 
of Larroumet and Mrs. Jamieson mentioned in the bibliography. Apparently 
Claude Roy’s recent Lire Marivaux (1947) had not yet reached Professor 
Foster when he wrote those pages. Likewise the third chapter deals only 
with Prevost, with the exception of a small section devoted to Mme de 
Tencin. Prevost’s relationship to English literature had already been care- 
fully investigated, especially in Professor Havens’ The Abbé Prevost and 
English Literature. Still this new book, because of its broader perspective, 
gives a rouch more convincing account of the considerable part played by 
French precursors in the sudden outburst of masterful English fiction in the 
middle of the 18th century. When Richardson wrote Pamela (1740-41), 
Marivaux had published all but a very small part of his two major novels, 
and Professor Foster can write: “It is likely that had it not been for Mari- 
vaux, Pamela would never have been written” (page 43). At the same mo- 
ment, Prevost had completed all of his endless Man of Quality, Cleveland 
and Dean of Coleraine. 

Still Richardson’s moralizing attitude is not in emulation of the famous 
abbé. Professor Foster is too easily inclined to believe the edifying tone of 
Prevost’s prefaces when he writes: “Prevost regarded his novels as lay 
sermons and admitted freighting them with as much edification as the story 
would stand” (page 16). When we remember that one of the most moralizing 
of the abbé’s prefaces was that of Manon Lescaut, which was banned by the 
police and tagged with immorality, we become rather suspicious of the 
sincerity of the unfrocked Benedictine’s edifying affirmations. After all, 
Phédre and Les Liaisons dangereuses are also introduced by very austere 
prefaces, not to mention some novels of Crébillon fils. “Avec de bons senti- 
ments on fait de la mauvaise littérature”; now, Manon Lescaut is a literary 
masterpiece; therefore ...As a matter of fact, Professor Foster too is led 
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to recognize the discrepancy between Prevost’s alleged intentions and the 
impression left by his writings: ‘His professed position is that of an ad- 
vocate of restraint, authority, and convention; his true sympathies seem to 
be for unrestraint, instinct, and the feelings” (page 49). The truth seems to 
be that Prevost’s moralizing prefaces are mere propaganda in favor of a 
literary genre—the novel—which was still new enough in his time to neces- 
sitate some defense against attacks from reactionary critics. 

In a history ranging from the “Early English Sentimentalists’” (Chapter 
IV) to Ann Radcliffe and her followers, one is rather surprised to find that, 
although his name is indeed mentioned here and there, Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau is not granted the place which the tremendous impact of his Nouvelle 
Héloise in Europe must have earned for him. The dismissal of Crébillon fils 
is more understandable, in spite of his success and influence in England 
(he married an English girl who had crossed the Channel reputedly to meet 
the famous author of Les Egarements du ceeur et de Vesprit). When one finds 
in Professor Foster’s bibliography Daniel Mornet’s Roimantisme en France 
au XVIII® siécle, one is surprised not to find mention of his monumental 
edition of La Nouvelle Héloise, the first volume of which is an indispensable 
source of information on Rousseau’s influence, as well as on the rest of 
eighteenth-century French fiction writers. Likewise Paul Hazard’s post- 
humous Pensée européenne au XVIII* siécle deserves mention in a book 
which, in its first chapter (“Sensibility and Deism’’), so often treats the 
same themes. 

It was a pleasure to find in Professor Foster’s book so many French quota- 
tions, names and titles correctly transcribed. With the exception of a few 
erroneous accents, typographical errors in French are kept down to a most 
satisfactory minimum.” 

This new book is an important contribution to the study of the develop- 
ment of the novel in Western Europe. It is a necessary reference work for 
all students of Anglo-French literary relationships in the Age of Enlighten- 
ment. It is likewise a very useful and suggestive introduction to studies on 
romantic novelists, Balzac as well as Sir Walter Scott. It should finally be 
pointed out that the book is rendered more usable by a selected bibliog- 
raphy of books and articles, and an index, and also more attractive by 
seven eighteenth-century illustrations and a very neat typography. 

GrorGEs May 
Yale University 


Sainte-Beuve: Correspondance générale. Volume V. Edited by Jean Bonne- 
rot. Paris, Stock, 1947. Pp. 837. 


Despite the interruption of the war and a bombing which destroyed many 
of the plates for the book, Volume V of Sainte-Beuve’s Correspondance 
générale, edited by Jean Bonnerot, has been published. In the four pre 

2. P.7:“‘stoicisms” for “‘stoicisme”’; p. 26, n. 19: “Claire-Blaine” for“Claire-Eliane”’ 


(cf. p. 278); p. 38: ‘‘qui s’est pas” for ‘‘qui ne s’est pas’’; p. 132: ‘double entendre” 
for ‘double entente’’; pp. 281 and 282: ‘‘Van Tiegham”’ for ‘“‘Van Tieghem.”’ 
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ceding volumes, M. Bonnerot had gathered together all of the available 
letters written by Sainte-Beuve between 1818 and 1842, and which lay 
scattered in innumerable volumes, periodicals and private manuscript col- 
lections. There were certain unavoidable lacunae: letters to Prosper Méri- 
mée which were lost in a fire; letters to Sainte-Beuve’s mother which have 
never been found; and lastly, letters which Sainte-Beuve is known to have 
written but which have been lost or which lie hidden in private hands or 
unchecked periodicals. M. Bonnerot calls attention to these by publishing 
the correspondent’s answer wherever possible. To say the least, however, 
M. Bonnerot’s scholarship more than compensates for the lacunae. In a 
brilliant example of tireless editing, he has thus far dated and annotated 
exhaustively over seventeen hundred of Sainte-Beuve’s letters, with the 
promise of an equal number to come. In Volume V, M. Bonnerot publishes 
three hundred and nineteen letters written by Sainte-Beuve during 1843 
and 1844, important years in Sainte-Beuve’s career and in French literary 
history, years which witnessed, among other notable events, Sainte-Beuve’s 
election to the Academy, publication of the Livre d’amour, the failure of 
Les Burgraves, and the almost contemporaneous success of Ponsard’s Lu- 
créce. Almost a third of these letters were hitherto unpublished, among them 
precious little notes to Charles Magnin requesting books which Sainte- 
Beuve needed in connection with his articles, brief business notes to his 
publishers, several letters to Juste Olivier, letters requesting support of his 
candidacy for the Academy, and numerous others of inestimable value to 
the biographer. 

The chief interest of this volume lies, however, in the letters written to 
Juste and Caroline Olivier. When Olivier became the publisher and editor 
of the Revue Suisse in January, 1843, he provided Sainte-Beuve with the 
opportunity to realize an ambition which the latter had cherished for a 
decade—to speak freely about the contemporary literary and political 
scene. As the review’s anonymous Paris correspondent between 1843 and 
1844, he furnished the material for its monthly Paris chronicle in a series 
of letters which now appear in their entirety for the first time. Olivier ar- 
ranged and edited the material Sainte-Beuve sent him according to his 
needs, often scrambling several letters in one issue of the Revue Suisse in 
order to have continuity or the latest news on a particular subject. He would 
sometimes omit material entirely if Sainte-Beuve asked him to. Jules 
Troubat first published the text of the letters in 1876, in the volume en- 
titled Chroniques parisiennes, but with numerous omissions and excisions. 
In 1904 Mme Thérése Bertrand, Olivier’s daughter, published the rest of the 
letters in her Correspondance inédite de Sainte-Beuve avec M. et Mme Juste 
Olivier, but even these were offered in fragmentary form. M. Bonnerot has 
presented Sainte-Beuve’s correspondence with the Oliviers without any 
change, rearrangement or omission, thus restoring the personality of both 
writer and letters. 

At a distance of several hundred miles and behind a protective wall of 
anonymity, Sainte-Beuve spoke with a candor matched only in Mes poisons: 
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his private remarks, destined only for Olivier’s eyes, could not have been 
published even in Lausanne. An example or two will show why: 


Pourquoi donc, cher Olivier, ne mettriez-vous pas ce jugement sur ce poéte [Vigny], 
le plus fat et le plus entiché des hommes. On n’est pas plus sot qu’il n’est devenu. | 


Le salon de Lamartine est la plus singuliére bigarrure, la banalité la plus variée 
et la plus imprévue: tous y sont ou y peuvent étre. : 


Troubat quite understandably suppressed such observations when he edited ) 

the letters. The passage of time, however, has permitted M. Bonnerot to 

restore the letters to their original form. In addition, he has corrected er- 

roneous dating and provided notes which answer every conceivable question : 

raised by the text. A concordance is appended at the end of each year for 

those interested in collating the texts of the original letters with the chron- 

icle in the Revue Suisse and the Chroniques parisiennes. } 
As the caustic, often scornful chronicler of the Paris scene, Sainte-Beuve 

sees decadence wherever he turns: “‘l’abaissement éclate de toutes parts.” 

His contemporaries have either not fulfilled their promise or have deserted 

literature for greener fields, and the new talent, or better, the lack of new 

talent, inspires little hope for the future. The success of the neoclassic 

Lucréce, revivals of seventeenth-century tragedies and comedies are, he Y 

realizes, only signs of the public’s dissatisfaction with the customary drama- 

tic fare and not harbingers of a literary rebirth. As in “De la littérature 

industrielle” and in “Dix ans aprés en littérature,” written four years be- 

fore, he dwells on the fact that French literature has been in a period of 

progressive decline since the July Revolution. What disturbs him most, 

however, about this period of decadence is the displacement of the writer’s 

interest from his art to the profits it can bring, and the concomitant loss 

of dignity and good taste. The writer, in his willing acquiescence to the 

widespread commercialization of literature (even Chateaubriand and La- 

martine have succumbed to the temptation), has made the ensuing loss 

of dignity and good taste inevitable, for to sell his works the writer must 

cater to the whims of a flagrantly decadent reading public. Witness Sue 

and Balzac, on whom Sainte-Beuve pours much of the invective that flows 

through these pages. 


Tranchons le mot, tout cela est triste et honteux pour les Lettres, et nous avions 
grand’raison d’insister sur la nécessité pour le véritable homme littéraire et pour 
le poéte de modérer ses gofits, ses désirs de bien-étre matériel et de se tenir dans une 
certaine médiocrité, nourrice des bonnes et saines pensées. 


He could give no better example of this attitude than his own, for he was 
one of the few who did not share the pretensions and ambitions of such 
notables as Cousin, Villemain, Lamartine, Hugo and Balzac, to name 
only a few. 

No prominent figure of the Parisian literary and political world, no event 
of interest or significance for French letters is absent from these pages. 


t 
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They paint a vivid and piquant picture of French intellectual life in the 
early forties. The excitement over the coming production of Les Burgraves, 
Lucréce and Judith, Rachel’s brilliant successes in Racine’s tragedies, the 
controversies between the Jesuits and the University over the education 
laws, Sainte-Beuve’s painful efforts to be elected to the Academy—these 
are only a few of the dramas that unfold in this volume. In addition, one 
can follow the critic in his daily activities, watch him at work, even trace 
the genesis of his articles (“Quelques vérités sur la situation en littérature” 
can be lifted bodily out of the letters to Olivier). When read in conjunction 
with the abundant historical and bibliographical notes furnished by M. 
Bonnerot, these letters become an indispensable tool for the historian of the 
period and the student of the critic’s works. 

Car A. VIGGIANI 
Columbia University 


Saint-Marc Girardin—Bourgeois. By Laurence W. Wylie. Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse University Press, 1947. Pp. xiv + 168 + 65. 


The “really characteristic figure” of the nineteenth century was the 
Bourgeois, says Professor Laurence W. Wylie, and his study of Saint-Marc 
Girardin—Bourgeois seeks to depict in an individual that état d’éme that 
drove romantics into the wildest reaction and that has brought into increas- 
ing discredit a certain bourgeois liberalism. 

Saint-Marc Girardin (1801-1873) was certainly in his day wn personnage. 
An editor and literary critic of the Journal des Débats, contributor to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, professor of French poetry at the Sorbonne, mem- 
ber of the Conseil de |’Instruction Publique, French Academician, leader 
in the liberal opposition to the Second Empire, Vice-President of the As- 
semblée Nationale, and President of the “right center” in that body, he 
included within his scope wide travel and authoritative knowledge of 
foreign affairs, the writing of fiction, the translation of German legends and 
medieval Latin tales, the editing of Racine’s works, and many articles on 
church history. Obviously, then, he was a man who had the health and 
capacity to do many different things well, though none supremely well; he 
had found it natural to slip into the juste milieu and a brilliant mediocrity 
whose rewards he could insist on recommending to others in all sincerity— 
and lack of imagination. 

Though chosen to symbolize the Bourgeois segment of nineteenth-century 
French civilization, this friend of Cousin and protégé of Villemain could, on 
a broader scale, represent the eclectic. The basis of the bourgeois and eclectic 
spirit is full confidence that the status quo must seem best to all men of in- 
telligence and good will. The past may be patronized and made safely to 
serve, and an antidote, if not an elixir, can be extracted even from the 
poisons of the present. One can have Voltaire—without the sting—to 
prepare the way for Louis-Philippe. One can profess sympathy with the 
romantic movement, but of course it went too far! Romanticism’s interest 
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in foreign literatures and manners, its enthusiasm for the cause of oppressed 
nationalities, its love of nature and of travel, its encouragement of historical 
studies, especially in the medieval field—that was all to the good. But one 
must reject as unwholesome the fascination of the grotesque and experi- 
ments with the ugly. The emotions, the imagination are to be centered; they 
are to be kept under control for the good of the artist and his work, that is, 
close to the foyer, close to le bien et le vrai, which are identified as a matter 
of course with the ideals and necessities of the middle class. 

Not that Girardin was lacking entirely in enthusiasm for beauty. ‘He 
was enthusiastic, but enthusiastic only over those works that expressed 
the homely virtues,” says Professor Wylie acutely (page 86). What a 
Girardin does not easily see is that even in aesthetics one must first of all 
seek the “kingdom of God,” that is, for the artist, beauty or expression, 
if “‘all these things,”’ truth and goodness, are to be added to le beau. A love 
of art totally exempt from the temptation to love it for itself alone was 
rightly suspect to Flaubert and Baudelaire. A professor of poetry who uses 
his chair almost exclusively to preach against enthusiasm in life and politics 
and whose function seems to have been so largely to warn young men off 
from the perils of poetry, is at least deficient in the good taste so important 
to his mission. But one can hardly expect more of a man who advises his 
friend, even if semi-facetiously: “En morale, soyez bourgeois; car vous 
aurez une jolie femme et de jolis enfants que vous rendrez heureux sans 
peine, ni sacrifices, ni dévouements exagérés; et votre vie bouillira douce- 
ment comme votre pot-au-feu.” For the essence of a position like Girardin’s 
is never to let the left hand forget what the right hand is doing. “All this 
and heaven, too’’! 

In his political philosophy and practice the same apparent good will 
masks, as Professor Wylie shows, what is at least a lack of sensitivity. 
Girardin is a good Catholic who in his later years, though defending the 
temporal power of the Pope, will fight Veuillot and the ultramontane party 
just as he had favored free competition, under the State, of secular and 
Catholic schools, though opposing the Jesuit will-to-power. Freedom of 
conscience, inviolability of the family and of private property—in the 
guarantee of these fundamental natural rights, liberal and bourgeois rights, 
God was at one with the French Revolution, His most important work in 
history since the birth of Christ. The creation of the bourgeoisie was for 
Girardin literally the ‘‘one far off divine event”? toward which the whole 
creation moved. Modern man had achieved the final equilibrium in the 
Constitutional Monarchy. All that remained was detail: to allow freedom 
to broaden out “from precedent to precedent’’—even economic freedom 
for the workers—by a carefully tempered acceleration. Toward the end 
the movement became too slow, and even Girardin entered into the opposi- 
tion of the July Monarchy. He could have agreed with Lamartine that the 
chief instrument of government had become “une borne.” (Indeed, the 
pause of a page or two to establish the positions of Guizot to Girardin’s 
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right and especially of Lamartine to his left might have resulted in a more 
exact definition of what Professor Wylie means by a “bourgeois liberal,”’ 
if only by proving the difficulty of such a definition.) 

Nevertheless, Girardin’s political course was to bear steadily to the right, 
from a conservative liberalism to a liberal conservatism. As Professor Wylie 
points out, the old man, after having been, with his disciples, an important 
force of opposition to the Second Empire, “‘literally killed himself’ fighting 
a Republic where bourgeois dominance should be imperiled. Why this 
drift toward the right? The author has provided, if not the answer, at least 
the material for speculation. 

This believer in Original Sin had used the doctrine to justify the misery 
of the lower classes during that Second Republic which had given him such 
a scare. Natural law, he thought, had decreed that the God-given sign of the 
right to govern in enlightened modern times should be not the ability to 
despoil the prey, as the ancient aristocracies had done, but to amass wealth. 
He did warn the bourgeoisie that the way up must not be made too difficult 
for the workers. He even insisted that the bourgeoisie must undertake re- 
sponsibilities to match its privileges. But the very conviction of his broad- 
mindedness made him all the more bitter when le peuple refused to wait. 
When the people made the Revolution of 1848 for what seemed to Girardin 
no reason at all, he gave free rein to the preacher and the Pharisee that 
underlay his temperament of moraliste. Les barbares had to be held in check 
at all costs, even though it cost the bourgeoisie their own freedom under 
Louis-Napoleon. The fundamental issue, he thought, was moral, and 
Girardin mounted the chair of poetry to preach the crusade against Rous- 
seau and romanticism and modernism. If only he had been enough of a 
believer in Original Sin to press his doubts beyond the proletariat to the 
liberal bourgeoisie and even the preacher! 

Enough has been said to suggest that Saint-Marc Girardin represents a 
state of mind not restricted to the liberal bourgeoisie of nineteenth-century 
France. We have heard his accents in America already, and we shall hear 
not less but more of him. Girardin himself may not have had great impor- 
tance, as Professor Wylie liberally concedes; the prevalence of the state of 
mind, and often in the most ‘“‘worthy”’ citizens, must not be underestimated. 
For here is a fundamental human type and one of the permanent possibili- 
ties of social theory. It is this that imparts to the figure of Girardin a certain 
massiveness and—after all—integrity. The bourgeoisie had become more 
than a social or political grouping of interests; it was an ideal of life for 
which to fight and die. ‘‘Almost everything that he ever wrote and almost 
every act of his public life were designed, directly or indirectly, to justify 
and preserve this ascendancy” (page 153). It is this that makes Professor 
Wylie’s final judgment—upon every element of which he has cast an 
honest doubt in his main text—more than a reprieve in the last paragraph: 
“He was not lacking in good will, but in insight”’ (page 155). ‘“Yet there is 
something about the man that makes one respect him,” for example “his 
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fundamental goodness, his courage, his sincerity, his respect for the dignity 
of man” (page 165). Such is the portait he has suggested in a successful 
and well-combined analysis and narrative in this monograph that just falls 
short, perhaps, of an effective synthesis. 

A “relatively complete” critical bibliography of more than sixty pages, 
published with the financial aid of Girardin’s grandson, helps make this 
volume a principal instrument for further study of the man and his times. 

ANGELO P. Bertocct 
Boston University 


Rimbaud et le probléme des Illuminations. Par Henry de Bouillane de La- 
coste. Paris, Mercure de France, 1949. Pp. 268. 


Until the publication of this work it had been generally accepted that 
Les Illuminations was written by Rimbaud in 1872 and 1873 prior to 
Une Saison en enfer, which was to have been the poet’s “farewell to litera- 
ture.”” This chronology had enabled us to decipher several of the more 
obscure prose poems of those collections with relative ease and considerable 
satisfaction. Unfortunately for us—but perhaps fortunately for Rimbaud— 
M. Bouillane de Lacoste has now seriously shaken if not actually destroyed 
some of our cherished conceptions. 

The author’s main thesis is that Les Illuminations was written between 
1873 and 1875. The net result of this contention would amount to a re- 
habilitation of Verlaine’s opinion and credibility, for it was he who originally 
had said that Les Illuminations was written after Une Saison en enfer and 
that the title meant ‘colored plates.’’ Rimbaud would have become an 
enlumineur and not an illuminé. Berrichon and Delahaye later claimed that 
Verlaine had been wrong and that Les Illuminations was written in 1872 
or 1873. They did not, however, offer any real evidence to substantiate their 
affirmation. More recently Miss Starkie has written that it is not possible 
to ascertain the exact composition date of these poems, aside from the ob- 
vious fact that it was not materially possible for Rimbaud to have written 
them after the early months of 1875, when they were given to Verlaine in 
Stuttgart; she also claims that it was psychologically impossible for Rim- 
baud to have written the ‘‘mystical” poems of Les Illuminations after 1873. 
In this instance, however, one is led to wonder if Miss Starkie and other 
critics as well have not rationalized their estimate of Rimbaud’s psycho- 
logical condition in 1873 on the basis of an interpretation of Les Illumina- 
tions—this interpretation being in turn based on two assumptions: 1) that 
Les Illuminations was written in 1873, and 2) that Une Saison en enfer 
provides a key to Les Illuminations. Miss Starkie also dismissed Verlaine’s 
“colored plates” subtitle with the implication that poor Lelian did not 
really understand what his young friend was up to. This may or may not be 
true, but it is certainly irrelevant: Rimbaud, in Stuttgart, could very well 
have told Verlaine what his title meant; furthermore, Delahaye has in- 
formed us that Rimbaud was planning a series called Photographies du temps 
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passé which was to include the poem now known as “Beth-Saida.”’ Miss 
Starkie mentioned this but drew no conclusion. 

M. Bouillane de Lacoste has already given us a critical edition of Rim- 
baud’s verse and of Une Saison en enfer. He is now preparing a critical edi- 
tion of Les Illuminations and while working on this project became con- 
vinced that the prose poems of Les Illuminations were written after 1873. 
The present book, Rimbaud et le probléme des Illuminations, is intended to 
prove this point. The author’s evidence is based mainly on a comparative 
study of the handwriting in several Rimbaud manuscripts and accessorily 
on internal evidence taken from the poems. 

M. Bouillane de Lacoste has thoroughly studied the evolution of Rim- 
baud’s handwriting on documents dated 1870 through 1875 and has found 
that a number of characteristic changes took place during that period. By 
1875 the general aspect of Rimbaud’s hand has changed and many letters 
which, in 1870, belonged to what we shall call “‘type A,” have gradually 
disappeared and are replaced almost exclusively by letters belonging to 
what we shall call “type B”’; for certain letters type B appeared sooner than 
for others. The author then reasons that the date of an undated manuscript 
can be ascertained by examining which type B letters appear on it if any, 
and what the ratio is between types A and B. Considering the following un- 
dated or unauthenticated manuscripts he is thus led to the following con- 
clusions: 1) Un ceur sous une soutane was written in 1870; 2) The existing 
manuscript of Poison perdu is not in Rimbaud’s hand; 3) Les Déserts de 
Vamour was written in 1872; 4) O Saisons, 6 chéteaux was written in 1872 
and, like all other verse poems, does not belong in Les Illuminations: 5) 
Les Illuminations was written between 1873 and 1875. 

There remain, however, a certain number of minor flaws in M. Bouillane 
de Lacoste’s otherwise convincing demonstration. Thus, for the whole of 
1874, there is only one document with an unquestionable date: this is a 
reader’s ticket discovered by Miss Starkie in the British Museum on which 
there appears only Rimbaud’s full name and address. In addition the author 
has found Spanish, English, and German word lists which he has had not 
only to date but to authenticate. Granting that they actually are in Rim- 
baud’s handwriting, their date can only be given very approximately at 
best. Here M. Bouillane de Lacoste’s evidence is based on biographical 
facts and logical deductions, supplemented by the assumption that the 
evolution begun in 1872 and 1873 will continue in 1874. This is somewhat 
weakened by the fact that the few authenticated manuscripts written by 
Rimbaud in 1875 reveal contradictory tendencies: the letter d, for instance 
appears less as type B than it did in 1873; on the other hand, all the f’s are 
type B. The author explains this by saying that Rimbaud’s handwriting 
closely reflects his chauging mood; however, it is easy to see how, given 
proper external evidence, such an argument could be used to ruin M. 
Bouillane de Lacoste’s careful demonstration. 

Again, when he compared the manuscript of Les Illuminations with the 
previously mentioned word lists he was struck by the similarities of the 
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handwriting: he felt sure it all belonged to the same period. But in his book 
he considers only five of the prose poems of Les Illuminations, and his analy- 
sis indicates that they were written in 1873 or perhaps early in 1874. It is 
strange, to say the least, that he did not offer as evidence a poem which he 
could prove to have been written in 1875. 

There are two poems in the manuscript of Les Illuminations that are not 
in Rimbaud’s own handwriting but, according to M. Bouillane de Lacoste 
in that of Germain Nouveau. These poems are “Villes” and ‘‘Métropoli- 
tain.”” As Nouveau and Rimbaud met only towards the end of 1873 or, at 
the latest, in February 1874, it seems safe to say that this portion of the 
manuscript was probably written early in 1874. It also seems reasonable to 
assume—and M. Bouillane de Lacoste appears to elude this question to a 
certain extent—that this portion of the manuscript was definitely not the 
original: Rimbaud and Nouveau must have been working together on a 
revision of an earlier manuscript which has now been lost. Since M. Bouillane 
de Lacoste admits that Rimbaud has been known to make final copies of 
his poems up to one year after he has written the first draft, this could well 
bring back the date of Les Illuminations to early 1873. On the other hand, 
the fact that Rimbaud and Nouveau were working on a final version of 
some of the Jlluminations poems in 1874 destroys the hypothesis that in 
Une Saison en enfer Rimbaud renounced all literary ambitions— that is, 
if we are certain that ‘“‘Villes’” and ““Métropolitain” are indeed in Nouveau’s 
handwriting. The author states that he recognized at once the script of 
Germain Nouveau but he gives us little evidence to back up his pronounce- 
ment, and the documents reproduced in the book are neither long enough 
nor clear enough to enable the reader to decide for himself. 

In one of the later chapters of his work M. Bouillane de Lacoste attempts 
to forestall the objections that might be raised against his theory. Thus, he 
shows very aptly that there is no serious basis for our considering Une 
Saison en enfer as a “farewell to literature,” and he recalls how Isabelle 
Rimbaud and Paterne Berrichon, who were largely responsible for the idea, 
began later in life to have their doubts concerning its validity. Although this 
is only an accessory to the main thesis, it constitutes the strongest portion 
of the author’s argument and successfully clears the path for a fresh evalua- 
tion and interpretation of Les Illuminations. If M. Bouillane de Lacoste is 
right, nd there is some likelihood that he is, the Lettre du Voyant might 
appear as the thesis, Une Saison en enfer as the antithesis, and Les Illumina- 
tions as the synthesis of Rimbaud’s poetical thought. 

M. Bouillane de Lacoste’s final chapter on the themes of Les Illumina- 
tions considered as Rimbaud’s last work seems somewhat hasty and ram- 
bling. One of his footnotes, however, conveys the implication that he is well 
aware of its inadequacy and that he intended it only as a preview of his 
forthcoming critical edition. While our final judgment on the validity of his 
thesis must await the publication of that work, the author’s past accom- 
plishments leave no doubt that the weaknesses of the present volume will 
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have been corrected at that time. It might, therefore, seem quite unneces- 
sary to warn him against repeating some of the errors of his predecessors— 
but a few of his comments, which would be plausible and satisfactory if we 
knew that the poems were written in 1875, are based merely on the assump- 
tion that they were, and since the main demonstration is incomplete they 
seem to be introduced in order to reinforce that demonstration. We are told, 
in effect, that the poems of Les Jiluminations are much more easily inter- 
preted when we date them 1875 rather than 1872 or 1873. What M. Bouil- 
lane de Lacoste obviously intended as a conclusion has, as far as the reader 
is concerned, unfortunately slipped back and become a portion of the main 
argument. It is our belief, then, that a more exhaustive analysis of the manu- 
scripts needs to be presented before we can be fully satisfied with this new 
interpretation. 

Leon 8. Rouprez 
Pennsylvania State College 


Le Crépuscule des Mattres. Par L. Dumont-Wilden. Bruxelles, La Renais- 
sance du Livre, 1947. Pp. 207. 


These essays are the product of meditations during the last war. The 
subtitle is revisions. Rereading ten of the masters of his youth, the critic 
attempts a bird’s-eye view of trends of thought in the last century. Chateau- 
briand appears as the hero of honor, the disillusioned champion of lost 
causes; Victor Hugo, the only optimist of the group, is filled with adaman- 
tine faith in his country’s future. Renan proved a bitter disappointment: 
at bottom he is “un endormeur de conscience,” and his dilettantism rang 
terribly hollow in the hour of crisis. Anatole France inspired a similar re- 
action. Taine is in many ways at the opposite pole, but his stoic pessimism 
left his disciple equally at sea. Maurice Barrés brought real comfort; he is 
obviously the favorite of our critic, who traces sympathetically his evolu- 
tion from strident individualism to fervid nationalism. The short study of 
Jules Laforgue is a wistful monument to a poet admired in youth. Nietzsche 
had for a moment fascinated the generation reaching maturity in the nine- 
ties: a rereading fifty years later arouses very different emotions, although 
it is probable that the master would scorn his Nazi disciples. The contra- 
diction between the exuberant idea of evolution toward the superman and 
the concept of “le retour éternel’’—the tragic refrain: that which has been 
shall be—is strikingly marked. The final conclusion is that Nietzsche is 
“Je nihiliste-type.” Similar is the reaction toward Maurras, who had at 
first charmed a generation thirsting for order and certainty. But Maurras 
was in everything an ultra: he went so far as to defend “la monarchie, une 
certaine monarchie, malgré iz roi, et la religion catholique contre le Pape,”’ 
and he ended by supporting “une dictature fondée sur la défaite et proté- 
gée ... par l’ennemi héréditaire.”” The final study is a succinct glance at 
Gide, the impenitent individualist and eternel heretic —Throughout these 
impressionistic essays M. Dumont-Wilden is tracing his intellectual auto- 
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biography: ‘‘Pour moi, j’ai subi bien des contre-courants, bien des périodes 
de stagnation; j’ai traversé bien des variations et connu bien des repentirs: 
‘Le matin incrédule, on est dévot le soir.’ ” 

BrenJaMiIn M. WoopsripGE 


Reed College 
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. All manuscripts should be typewrit- 
ten and double-spaced with ample 
margins. 


. Quotations in any language of over 
four or five typewritten lines will 
generally be printed in small roman 
as separate paragraphs (set-down 
matter). In the typescript such ex- 
tracts should be in a separate para- 
graph single-spaced and should not 
be enclosed in quotation marks. 


. Titles of books and periodicals will be 
italicized and should be underlined in 
the typescript. Titles of articles, 
chapters and poems should be in 
roman enclosed in quotation marks. 


. In titles of English publications, in 
titles of periodicals in any language 
except German and in divisions of 
English works (parts, chapters, sec- 
tions, poems, articles, etc.), the first 
word and all the principal words 
should be capitalized. Ex: 

The Comedy of Errors 

In the Romanic Review there ap- 
peared an article entitled ‘Flau- 
bert’s Correspondence with Louise 
Colet, Chronology and Notes.”’ 

Such a repetition may be found in 
the Preface. (But: James Gray wrote 
the preface for the second edition.) 


. In an English passage French titles 
should have the article capitalized 
and underlined as part of the title. 
Ex: He read La France vivante. In a 
French passage, the article should 
be neither capitalized nor underlined. 
Ex: Il a lu la France vivante et |’His- 
toire de la littérature francaise de 
Lanson. 


. In an English passage, French and 
Italian titles should be capitalized as 
follows. The first word is always 
capitalized. If a substantive immedi- 
ately follows an initial article, def- 
inite or indefinite, it is also capital- 
ized. If the substantive is preceded 


10. 





by an adjective, this also receives a 
capital letter. If the title begins 
with any other word than an article 
or an adjective, the words following 
are all in lower case. Ex: Les Femmes 
savantes; La Folle Journée; L’Age 
ingrat; De la terre a la lune; Sur la 
piste; La Leda senza cigno; Scrittori 
del tempo nostro; I Narratori; Nell’- 
azzurro; Piccolo Mondo antico. 


. Spanish titles should have a capital 


only on the first word unless the title 
contains a proper noun. Ex: Cantigas 
de amor e de maldizer; La perfecta 
casada. 


. Word or phrases not in the language 


of the article, and not yet natural- 
ized, will be italicized and should be 
underlined in the typescript. Consult 
the dictionary if in doubt. Ex: piéce 
a these, ancien régime, Zeitgeist. 


. All quotations should correspond ex- 


actly with the original in wording, 
spelling, and punctuation. Words or 
phrases in quotations must not be 
italicized or underlined unless they 
are so in the original or unless it is in- 
dicated in a footnote that the italics 
have been added. Any interpolation 
in an extract should be indicated by 
enclosing it in brackets; any omission 
should be indicated by three periods. 
Ex: “It is this work [Le Lys dans la 
vallée] which—’’; ‘‘Tl est . . . absorbé 
par des travaux—.”’ 


Footnotes should be numbered con- 
secutively throughout each article or 
book review. In the text the note 
number should be printed as a su- 
perior figure (slightly above the 
typed line); at the head of the note 
itself, it should be a figure of normal 
size followed by a period (on a level 
with the typed line). Ex: At eighteen, 
he moved to Paris.! 

1. John Palmer, Studies in the Con- 
temporary Theatre, p. 48. 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 





Footnotes should be typed, sub- 
joined to the end of the text, on 
separate pages. 


Note numbers in the text always fol- 
low the punctuation. Ex: There is no 
question as to the date of this edi- 
tion.? As Flaubert stated,? he was 
willing to—. 


Short references included in the text 
to save footnotes, should be enclosed 
in parentheses and should not con- 
tain abbreviations. In book-reviews 
this is often the easiest way to make a 
direct reference to the work which is 
being reviewed. Ex: In the Introduc- 
tion (page 10), the author remarks—. 


Names should never be abbreviated. 
Even the name of the author of a 
work which is being reviewed should 
be written out each time that it is 
used. 


All footnotes must begin with a capi- 
tal letter and end with a period or 
some other final punctuation. Each 
note should contain an exact refer- 
ence to the page or pages in question; 
the title is rarely enough. If a foot- 
note refers to the same title cited 
in the preceding note, ibid. should 
be used to void repeating the title. 
If a note refers to a work already 
cited, but not cited in the preceding 
footnote, op. cit. should be used for a 
book, loc. cit. for an article. Such ab- 
breviations should not ordinarily be 
used to refer farther back than the 
preceding page. Since the aim, how- 
ever, is merely to avoid ambiguity, 
no rule need be laid down. Ex: 

10. Cross, Slover, Ancient Irish 
Tales, p. 35. 

11. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthur- 
tan Romance, p. 90. 

12. Ibid., pp. 96-97. 

13. W. A. Nitze, “Lancelot and 
‘;uenevere,’”’ Speculum, VIII, 240. 

14. Loomis, op, cit., p. 131. 

15. Nitze, loc. cit., p. 249. 


In the citation of references the 
amount of bibliographical detail is 
left to the discretion of the contribu- 
tor, but the order of the items should 
be presented as indicated below. In- 


17. 


18. 


clusion of items (3), (4), and (5) is 
optional with the contributor. 

In the case of books cited, the form 
of reference should be as follows: (1) 
author’s name, preceded by his first 
name or initials, (2) the title itali- 
cized (underlined), (3) where neces- 
sary, the edition, (4) place of publi- 
cation, (5) name of publisher, (6) 
date of publication, (7) reference to 
volume in capital roman numerals 
without preceding ‘Vol.’ or ‘V.’, 
(8) reference to page in arabic nu- 
merals, preceded by ‘p.’ or ‘pp.’ 
only when there is no preceding 
reference to volume. Each item but 
the last should be followed by a 
comma; the last item should be fol- 
lowed by a period. Ex: 

Albert Thibaudet, Histoire de la 
littérature frangaise de 1789 a nos 
jours, Paris, Stock, 1936, p. 60. 

H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, 
4th ed., New York, Macmillan, 1925, 
II, 221, 225. 


Reference to periodicals should in- 
clude, wherever possible, volume 
number and page number or num- 
bers. Where it is desirable to give 
the year also, it should follow the 
volume number, in parentheses. 
When it is impossible to give a 
volume number, the date of the issue 
should take its place. Ex: 

La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, II 
(1909), 224. 

Les Nouvelles Littéraires, 30 juillet 
1932, p. 8. 


The following periodicals should be 
abbreviated as follows in footnotes: 

Grébers Grundriss der romanischen 
Philologie—GG 

Modern Language Journal—MLJ 

Modern Language Notes—MLN. 

Modern Philology—MP 

Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association—PMLA 

Romania—R 

Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la 
France—RHL 

Revue de Littérature Comparée— 
RLC 

Romanic Review—RR 

Zeitschrift fir franzdsische Sprache 
und Literatur—ZFSL 

Zeitschrift fir romanische Philologie 
-~-ZRP 
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19. 


20. 


The following Latin words and ab- 
breviations will be italicized and 
should be underlined in typescript. 
They should be capitalized only 
when they begin a footnote: ca. 
(about, in dates), e.g. (for instance), 
et al. (and others), ibid. (not 7b. or 
idem., the same reference), i.e. (that 
is), loc. cit. (place cited), op. cit. 
(work cited), passim (here and 
there), sic (thus), vs. (versus). Excep- 
tions are: etc., viz. 


The following abbreviations will ap- 
pear in roman type and therefore 
should not be underlined in type- 
script: ef., f., ff. (following), fol., 
foll. (folio, folios), 1., ll. (line, lines), 
p., pp., vol., vs., vss. (verses). Mme 
and Mile, MS and MSS (manuscript, 
manuscripts) should be typed with- 
out periods. 


. All references 


21. Headings for book-reviews should 


follow these models: 

Jules Sandeau, V’homme et la vie. Par 
Mabel Silver. Paris, Boivin, 1936. 
Pp. 247. 

A History of French Dramatic Liter- 
ature in the Seventeenth Century. By 
Professor Henry Carrington Lan- 
caster. Baltimore, The Johns Hop- 
kins Press. Part I (1610-1634), 2 
vols., 1929. Pp. 785. Part II (1635- 
1651), 2 vols., 1932. Pp. 804. Part 

III (1652-1672), 2 vois., 1936. Pp. 

896 


in the completed 
manuscript should be verified before 
it is submitted for publication. 


. Contributors should retain an ac- 


curate carbon copy of their manu- 
scripts. 





























Heroines in French Drama 
of the 
Romantic Period, 1829-1848 

PAULINE IHRIG. A new view of the Romantic period and 
“romantic heroines” is provided in this critical study of the chief 
feminine characters in French dramas of 1829-1848. The au- 
thor takes issue with many preconceived notions about the hero- 
ines, and offers a fresh interpretation of what they were really 
like. 

Among the authors whose dramas she discusses are Hugo, 


Dumas pére, Alfred de Vigny, Casimir Delavigen, Alfred de 
Musset, and Léon Halévy. $3.00 


The Recollections of 

Alexis de Tocqueville 
J. P. MAYER, Editor. First published in France and until 
now not available in English, the memoirs of the important 


nineteenth-century philosopher will be welcomed by American 
readers. 


The Recollections cover the years 1848 to 1850 and give an ac- 
count of the Revolution which de Tocqueville had foreseen. 
$5.00 
Conservative England 
and the 
Case Against Voltaire 
BERNARD N. SCHILLING. Presenting an excellent picture 
of the temper of eighteenth-century England, the author ana- 
lyses the complex of conservative ideas, attitudes and opinions 
which dominated England from the 1688 revolution to 1800 and 


led to the eventu: ‘ attack upon Voltaire as the man who caused 
the French Revolution by undermining the church. $4.50 
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